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An Inquiring Friend recently addressed 
to The Christian Union a letter asking the 
question: “ Is there any relief for those who 
are bearing the burden of their own sins?” 
This question of the ages, profoundest of ali 
questions that burden human life, has been 
sent by The Christian Union to the follow- 
ing representatives of the six great rebigious 
schools of thought in America,and will be 
answered by them in our columns during 
the month of February: 

Rabbi Gotthei/, Temple Emanuel, N. ¥. 

Henry C. Potter, D. D., Grace Church, 
N. ¥Y. 

Father Preston, St, Anne’s R. C. Church, 
N.Y. 

Rufus Ellis, D. D., First Cnitarian Church, 
Boston, Mass. 

Minot J. Savage, Unity Church, Bosto +, 
Mass. 

F. L. Patton, D. D., Princeton Theologi- 
cal Seminary. 

Any subscriber wishing to introduce The 
Christian Union toa friend, or to send these 
special numters toa friend, may obtain 
them by sending twenty-four cents and the 
name to this office. 








THE OUTLOOK. 


The lack of the political training and character 
which give permanency and stability to political in- 
stitutions is just now painfully evident in France. It 
is always a sign of weakness when the death of a 
single man, however great, puts in j~opardy a polit- 
ical system. The fears aroused by the death of 
Gambetta appear to have been too well founded. A 
Republic is probably the only form of Government 
which France will accept to-day, and yet the people 
are so lacking in the training and repression which 
furnish the only foundation for republican institutions 
that the least weakness or indecision on the part of the 
Ministry arouses apprehensions as to the stability of 





the Republic itself. The present Ministry is the | 
weakest that has attempted to govern France in the 
last decade. It is totally lacking in that element of 
leadership which seems just now to be the one thing 
needful in French politics ; it has been the servant 
of the Chamber of Deputies, a body which does not 
know its own mind, and which is utterly incapable 
of directing the administrative functions of govern- 
mert. The weakness of the Duclere Ministry was 
apparent from the severity with which it met the 
outbreak of the anarchists and the placarding of 
Prince Napoleon’s manifesto. Following the last 
event, the Ministry introduced a bill into the 
Chamber of Deputies authorizing the President to 
expel from France all members of reigning families, 
and to place on the retired list the French princes 
now serving in the army. The introduction of this 
bill caused a tumult in the Chamber, and a commit- 
tee was appointed te confer with the ministry on the 
subject, and attempt to adjust differences ; another 
and milder bill was then brought in, probibiting the 
Orleans princes from holding any position, military 
or civil, and prohibiting all pretenders from exercising 
the elective franchise. The committee of the Chamber 
decided to accept this bill instead of the Govern- 
ment bilJ, and the ministry accordingly tendered 
their resignations, An attempt is being made to form 
a compromise ministry under M. Fallieres. There 
is, however, a painful feeling of discouragement and 
depression, and a general apprehension that more 
serious troubles are threatened than appear in the 
mere ministerial crisis. 


The Repression act in Ireland is demonstrating its 
superiority to Mr. Foster’s Coercion act by bringing 
to light crimes against law, by punishing offenders, 
and by greatly reducing the disorder throughout the 
country. One of the most effective provisions proves 
to be the power to change the place of trial from 
county towns to Dublin, thus making it possible to 
secure from city jurors convictions which could not 
possibly have been obtained from juries made up 
in the sections in which the crimes were committed. 
The number »»f convictions already secured has evi- 
dently begun to inspire the law-breakers with a sense 
of helplessness, and many of them are endeavoring 
to take care of themselves by turning State’s evi- 
dence. In this way the Government is likely to be 
putin the way of punishing most of the outrages 
which have disturbed the peace and stained the his- 
tory of Ireland during the last two years. An asso- 
ciation of assassins has been unearthed, from which 
have gone apparently both the means and the orders 
for such murders as that of the Joyce family and 
of Lord Cavendish. This organization has man- 
aged so far to hold together and to keep its methods 
secret ; but now that the Government is beginning 
to get information it is more than likely that the 
terror and uncertainty produced in the minds of the 
conspirators will result in making many of them 
turn informers. The Government has already very full 
information concerning the purpose of this infamous 
band, and there are indications that the day of reck- 
oning is not distant for the cowardly assassins of 
Lord Caverdish. Mr. Gladstone bas been obliged 
to defer his trip to Scotland on account of sleep- 
lessness induced by overwork; a brief visit to 
Cannes has already restored him, and it is probable 
that the speeches to his constituents, which have 
been looked for with such interest, will be delivered 
later. 


Later reports from the scene of the ‘‘ Cimbria” 
disaster have only painted the picture in darker 





colors, and made the few moments of struggle and 
outcry between the foundering of the steamship and 
the death of the last despairing passengers a picture | 
which Dore’s pencil would have lighted ip with all | 
the horrors of the Inferno, The icy sea all about | 
the sinking steamer was filled with men, women and 
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children, whose cries of anguish were soon hushed by 
the benumbing chill of the water. The indignation 
in Hamburg against the captain and officers of the 
‘*Sultan” was at first intense, but has moderated 
somewhat. A judicial examination has been partially 
made, and will be completed, and it is greatly to be 
hoped that the facts in this terrible affair will be as- 
certained. There is certainly something wrong in 
the system of navigation, or rather lack of system, 
which makes it possible for two steamships to crash 
into each other in afog. What are knewn as tbe 
ocean lanes, or routes marked out to be taken by 
outgoing aid incoming steamers, have reduced some- 
what the danger of collisiou, which has become, on 
account of the immense increase of traffic, the great- 
est danger at sea. But the ecean is covered with a 
fleet of irresponsible vessels of all descriptions, bent 
only on making quick voyages, often worth far less 
than the insurance upon them, and whose masters 
disregard all cautionary rules. If the truth could be 
known it would probably appear that in this latest 
disaster the owners aud not the captains of the 
vessels were responsible. It is perfectly understood 
that if a cautious captain reduces the speed of his 
vesse], and secures tae safety of his passengers by 
coming into port after time, he receives a sharp 
notice from his employers, and is plainly told that 
muking time is the especial part of his business, It 
is this xttitude on the part of steamship owners and 
companies, rather than the carelessness of sailing 
officers, that makes disasters at sea so appalling. One 
of the articles of the international rules reads, ‘‘ Every 
ship shall in a fog, mist,or falling snow, go at a moder- 
ate speed ;” but what is the value of rules if a man 
loses his position by obeying them ? 





Montreal has been making a vigorous aud very 
successful effort to remove the popular impression 
that the Northern races cannot amuse themselves. 
Last week the beautiful city on the St, Lawrence 
was crowded with visitors from all sections of the 
country, the delighted witnesses of a series of enter- 
tainments and festivities such as only a Northern 
capital could afford. The center of attraction was a 
beautifal ice palace in the center of Dominion 
Square, covering a sqrare of nearly one hundred 
feet on each side, with towers at each corner thirty 
feet in height, and a main tower in the center about 
one hundred feet high. The structure was built of 
blocks of ice neatly cut, and treated exactly as cut 
stone except that water was used in the place of 
mortar. The transparent material of the unique 
building gave it a splendid brilliancy in the sunlight, 
while at night with the aid of electricity it looked 
like a fairy palace. Various games, suited to the 
climate, and many contests of skill and strength 
diversitied this wintry carnival, and the whole city 
devoted itself with generous hospitality to the enter- 
tainment of its guests. The affair was a brilliant 
success. The only thing lacking, from a Canadian’s 
standpoint, was the presence of the Governor General, 
He has been on a journey to Charleston, accompany- 
ing the Princess Louise southward, and has sinee 
visited Washington, where he was received with 
honors appropriate to his position and character ; 
the son of the Duke of Argyle is always assured of a 
warm welcome from Americans. 





It is reported that the Rev. R. Heber Newton is to 
be brought before the authorities of his church on a 
trial for heresy, based on his recent sermons on the 
Bible, an account of which he gives himself in an- 
other column. The prosecutors, according ‘o the 
report, are waiting until these sermons are published 
in book form, in order that it may be seen whether 
the newspaper reports have his formal sanction, 
From the published interviews, we judge that the 
gentlemen who propose to conduct this prosecution 
regard Mr. Newton as denying the inspiration of the 
Bible ; we judge that he denies its infallibility and 
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its plenary authority, but not the inspiration of its 
writers. Undcubtedly a minister of the Episcopal 
Church may be tried and excluded from his pulpit 
for heretical teaching ; but we are not aware that, 
in fact, any minister has been deposed from the min- 
istry under the canons of this Church for many 
years in this country. Meanwhile Dr. Newton's 
lectures have provoked some severe strictures 
frora other clergymen. We suppose that it is to Dr. 
Newton reference is made by Dr. Talmage, of Brook- 
lyn, in his last Sunday’s sermon, and by the Rev. 
George F. Pentecost in last week’s ‘* Advance,” each 
of whom alludes to a distinguished minister of an 
evangelical denonomination advocating an expurgated 
edition ef the Bible. Their criticism would have 
been more courageous if they had designated the 
minister by name. Anonymous accusations have 
long since passed into disrepute; the custom of 
bringing accusations against unnamed accused de- 
serves also to pass into disrepute, for it casts a re- 
proach upon the wh le body while the individual 
himself is unable to deny or explain the words which 
may have been falsely imputed to him. If Dr. New- 
ton, or apy other minister, has advocated the issue 
of an expurgated edition of the Bible, we dissent 
from his — on many grounds ; but we suspect 
that his words are capable of a very different con- 
struction from that which has been put upon them. 


The successive departures of Mr. Miln from the 
Congregational pulpit, the Unitarian pulpit, and the 
‘* Alliance” newspaper, is a significant illustration of 
the fact, if one were needed, that this country and age 
are inno mood tolisten to doubts and disbeliefs. These 
have small patience with mere negations and assaults 
on old-time faiths. An irrational faith is better than 
none at all; and the age is wise enough to know 
that it needs positive convictions ; some one to 
show it, not the crudities in old opinions about God, 
soul, immortality, Bible, Christ, but some one to give 
a clearer vision and a stronger faith. Men call this an 
age of skepticism. But every preacher of more skep- 
ticism thins out his audience, and ends by having none, 
Mr. George C. Miln was greatly exasperated with 
The Christian Union because in answer to his ques- 
tion, Was it any crime to give himself to the life of 
the stage and add the editing of a weekly newspaper 
as a recreation, it frankly replied, No! it was a folly. 
It has taken less time than we anticipated to prove 
to Mr. Miln the correctness of this statement, and 
he now retires from the ‘‘ Alliance” with the follow- 
ing farewell : 

Accustomed for years to the didactic mood, he bad thought 
to have employed the editor’s chair as an every-day pulpit ; 
he overestimated his working capacity, and now, yielding to 
the inevitab'e, must give himself up entirely to the work of 
a tragedian. With the exception of a vagrant article now and 
then, and possibly a somber volume upon the philosophy of 
life, the public will not—at least for many years—encounter 
any published works of G. C. M. 








Mr. Cook’s conclusions respecting the origin and 
authorship of the entateuch, as reportedin another 
column, deserve to be noted as another of the signs 
of the times. Ten years ago to doubt that Moses 
wrote the whole of the Pentateuch, excepting the 
closing chapter of Deuteronomy, was considered 
heterodox. As late as 1878 Dr. Harman, in his scholar- 
ly ‘‘ Introduction tothe Holy Scriptures,” rejected the 
hypothesis that various elements entered into the book 
of Genesis, and that parts of the other books were 
the products of a later age. The same conclusion 
was reached by the earlier work of MacDonald ; and 
though in Dr. Perowne’s article in Smith’s ‘‘ Bible 
Dictionary ” it is conceded that the book of Genesis 
rests on documents of a much earlier time than 
Moses, the Mosaic authorship of the other books 
is strongly maintained; and even Dr. Perowne’s 
concessions were unsatisfactory to the American 
editor, Dr. Bartlett, who insisted that the whole Pen- 
tateuch is the work of Moses’s hands, ‘‘ unless it be 
a few detached passages, seemingly of later growth.” 
Since then Robertson Smith has subjected those 
books to a searching, though reverent, critical analy- 
sis; and to-day, Joseph Cook, in appearance defend- 
ing the Pentateuch against the extreme German 
rationalism which denies that there was any Moses, 
and relegates the whole history to the literature of 
myth, a rationalism which has never been trans- 
planted to English or American soil, compares the 
book to a bell cast of various cannon, which are so 
merged in the new creation that it is impossible to 
tell where the various elements come from. He 
thus really goes further in his abandonment of the 
Mosaic authorship of the first five books of the Bible 
than Robertson Smith has done, and farther than a 
careful literary criticism requires; but he rightly 





contends that the inspiration of the books of the 
Bible depends, not on the sources from which the 
writer or writers obtained their information, but 
upon the sublime ethical and spiritual teaching 
which they contain. In this respect there is a curi- 
ous unintentional agreement between Joseph Cock 
and R. Heber Newton, both of whose lectures will be 
found in our pages this week. 








WHY NOT ! 

\ HEN the conqueror Tamerlane, who was 

lame, met the defeated Sultan Bajazet on the 
battle-field of Angora and saw that he was blind, he 
exclaimed : ‘‘ How little the gods think of this world, 
since they have divided it between a lame man and 
a blind one!” The great soldier put the heathen 
view of it forcibly and tersely; he had no glimpse 
of that grand thought of life which marshals its 
obstacles and disabilities into rank and file of posi- 
tive strength behind a heroic purpose. The pagan 
saw no beauty or power that did not express itself in 
some happy gift, some fortunate possession, some 
splendid position ; what his eye did not see on the 
very surface of the landscape he could not discover 
atall. There are thousands of people to-day who 
hold the pagan thought of life without knowing it ; 
who think with Tamerlane that God cares little for 
them because in some member they are maimed, be- 
cause many loads are on them, because obstacles 
rise like mountain ranges about them and seem to 
shut them in to mean and narrow activities. The 
lives that open freely and without hindrances 
on all sides are so few that they need hardly be 
taken into account, and they are not the fortunate 
lives they seem to those who lock on under the 
pressure of great trials and anxieties. There is too 
much of sadness and too little of the consciousness 
of victory in most lives. Burdens are permitted to 
bow the shoulders permanently, griefs to over- 
shadow, anxieties to depress, narrow opportunities to 
discourage. We stand behind our troubles rather 
than in front of them and they sap our spirits, drain 
our vitality, destroy our power; we lose ambition, 
aspiration, victory. We live as those without hope, 
rather than as those of whom it is declared that all 
things work together for their good. Burdens, trials, 
sorrows, disabilities, are sources of strength, foun- 
tains of vitality, nourishers of spiritual life to those 
who have grasped the thought of God in its fullness, 
To have a burden put on one’s shoulders is to have 
the opportunity of developing strength to carry it 
and still stand upright; to have the darkness of 
sorrow cast over one’s world of joy is to have also 
the joy of looking up into the heavens with a 
gaze the more penetrating because it follows one who 
has gone before; to be surrounded by difficulties is 
to have the grand trainiug which turns aspiration 
into character, the faint hope of victory into posi- 
tive couquest. We may make every trial a minister 
of strength, and draw from every sorrow the 
sweetness which is at the heart of immortality. 
Deaf, we may still strike with Beethoven the keys 
of deathless harmony ; blind, we may still sing with 
Milton the everlasting songs of victory ; smitten with 
disease, we may still march with Livingston into the 
heart of new empires ; dead, we may still rise with 
Christ into newness of life ! 








FROM REAL LIFE. 


T is a very pitiful letter which lics before me. 

But the mother who writes it has signed no 
name, and has put on it the seal of secrecy. She 
forbids it to be printed. She hopes for some an- 
swer ; and yet almost closes the door to a definite 
one. But this letter is an open window. Through 
it I see many homes, many mothers, Let me try 
and describe here what I see. 

I see the m ther with her first baby girl lying by 
her side in the quiet of the chamber. I see passing 
through her mind in that hour of exquisite contem- 
plation a wondrous panorama. She sees this tiny 
thing growing up into girlhood. She sees her. 
self beatified with the divine joy of loving service, in 
guiding the unused feet into safe paths, and training 
the growing mind into the sunlight of God’s pure 
truth. She sees her growing up to be a companion 
and a friend ; sharer of her cares, her joys, her life ; 
to lighten the always lonely days and often lonely 
evenings ; to lessen the burdens of home keeping ; 
and most of all to enter into her womanly life as no 
husband, however tender and sympathetic, ever can 
—for what man ever understood awoman! And she 
turns her smiling, tearful face to the nestling babe 
at her side, and covers it with kisses and with tears, 





I see this same mother laying down, in unconscious 
heedlessness of self, her life for the life which God 
has given her to guard and keep. Once she was 
the light and brightness of society, the admiration 
of men, the envy of women. Once she charmed 
more than one admirer by the sweetness of her song. 
Once she found companionship in literature, and 
could talk both wittily and well of the last story, or 
the last concert, or the last picture. Now society 
sees her no more; her jewels lie neglected in their 
case and her laces in their drawers; she sings no 
songs except those which she croons to her baby ; 
the magazine lies with uncut pages beside her, for 
she is fashioning a real life, and has no heart to read 
of imaginary lives ; and as for pictures, there is none 
that has charm for her like that which she looks 
down upon in the cradle or at her knee. At night 
she sleeps but a half waking sleep, and is instantly 
alert when the form at her side stirs ; sometimes for 
whole weeks together she lays not off her wrapper, 
fighting her motherly campaign against sickness and 
threatening death, with her arms at her side, and 
herself ready to spring into action at any moment. 
She was never so busy with the needle as now, but 
the frills, and tucks, and laces are all for the child ; 
and she trims her old bonnets, and turns her old 
dresses, that she may make her little allowance for 
dress do double service for another. As the daugh- 
ter grows to girlhood, long and anxious are her con- 
sultations with her husband, and still longer and 
more anxious her meditations by herself over the 
problem how she shall give the daughter an educa- 
tion far better than any she ever enjoyed. She learns 
economy anew that she may indulge in extravagance 
for her child. She becomes her waiting-maid and 
servitor, in the folly of her superstitious love ex- 
pending on her idol a devotion of herself such as 
pagan devotee never yet paid to the object of his 
worship. She toils late, she rises early, that her 
daughter may go into the best society, and enjoy the 
best culture, and be unstinted in dress and unshamed 
in resources whatever doers may open to her, 

And now she begins to look for her reward. This 
life of cross-bearing has been one of unconscious hope, 
Only at times has an anticipation of repaid sympathy 
and affection glanced in upon her lonely and weary 
hours to brighten them a little. And yet, though 
she knew it not, ideality and hope kept love alive. 
She knows, even if she does not often reflect upon it, 
how faithful and loyal in her inmost heart of hearts 
she has been to her child; and she begins to look 
for loyalty of love in return. This is all she looks 
for; all she desires. She does not grudge for one 
moment the aptitude for social life which she has 
lost in these years of domestic immurement ; nor the 
loss of old friends and the shrinking from new ac- 
quaintances ; nor the lost art of music ; nor even the 
mental disinclination to serious reading, and the 
sweeping past her, in her stationary life, of the con- 
stantly flowing stream of literature. She does not 
expect that her daughter will or can realize the price 
which the mother has paid in thus laying down her 
life that her daughter may have life more abundant- 
ly. She only wants that these long years of self- 
sacrificing love should have some little recognition 
in loyalty of love and fidelity of service in return, 
Does she receive it ? 

Alas ! in the picture which I see there is no such re- 
payment, The daughter never stops to think that once 
her mother epjoyed the sparkle and life of society, 
and gave it up, and became the timid, shrinking, 
self-conscious woman that she is, for her daugher’s 
sake. She only tosses it off with a careless air; 
‘* Mother does not care for society, somehow.” She 
does not know that her mother has lost the art of 
graceful dress in forgetfulness of self because her 
heart was not large enough to contain both herself 
and her daughter, and shoots the careless arrow into 
her mother’s heart, ‘‘I wish, mother, you wouldn’t 
dress so dreadfully old-fashioned.” She does not 
know that her mother has closed for herself the lib- 
rary and the music-room foreyer—too late now to 
re-open them—that she might give the key of both 
to her child,who, to her companions, utters the con- 
temptuous sneer, ‘‘ Mother is such a drudge, I believe 
she never reads a book; and I don’t believe she 
knows the difference between Beethoven and Wag- 
ner.” I see the young mother’s dream shattered, as 
most of our young dreams are, by the hard realities 
of life ; and she toiling on, in the kitchen and the 
chamber, and wearily waiting till her rest shall come, 
while the careless girl to whom she would have given 
so much, but by the very idolatry of her love has 
given so little, lives as a guest for her mother to 
serve, unpaid by the only wages that can ever pay 
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for such service: a cordial recognition, a hearty sym- 
pathetic co-operation, and a rewarding love, 

If any daughter reads this, let her ask herself if 
she is helping to make up such a picture as I have 
seen throngh the sorrowful eyes of this one un- 


known mother. Latcus, 


FTINHESE cabalistic letters stand for Chautauqua 

School of Theology. The school itself is an 
addition to this ‘‘ Out-door University,” whose C. L. 
S. C.—Chautanqua Literary and Scientifie Cirele— 
has become familiar and endeared to so many thou- 
sand homes, The object of this school, the last 
child of Dr. Vincent’s creative genius, is to aid minis- 
ters and others to pursue a regular course in practical 
and theoretical theology. ‘To attend this school the 
pupil need not leave his home or his work. He may 
spend little or much for text-books, and may give as 
many or as few hours a week as his duties allow or 
his inclinatious prompt; for, although his course is 
carefully marked out for him, the time for its aecom- 
plishment is not, and he continnes a pupil of the C. 
S. T. until he is ready to graduate and take his di- 
The theological 
eourse is divided into eight departments. Each de- 
partment has its own special Dean. The student 
selects his department or departments—he is advised 
not to take more than two at a time—obtains from 
the Secretary of the Faculty, the Rev. Alfred A. 
Wright of Lynn, Mass., a Syllabus indicating the 
general course of study, is put into communication 
with his Dean, and begins his work, The instruction 
and examinations are carried on wholly by corres- 
pondence, the Dean giving directions as to books, 


ploma, whenever that may be. 


advising as to subordinate and incidental studies, an- 
swering questions, receiving essays for criticism, and 
furnishing examination papers from time to time, to 
which answers are to be returned in writing. In 
connection with this general course are also special 
lectures to be delivered at Chautauqua in the sum- 
mer season, which students can attend or not as they 
The character of the ground covered by 
this Schoo! of Theology, and the character of teach- 
ing that may be expected, are indicated by the fol- 
lowing list of departments, wita their respective 
Deans. The tuition fee varies somewhat in the dif- 
ferent departments, the highest being $10, the low- 


choose. 


est being $5. 

Vhe Hebrew Language........... William R. Harper, Ph.D. 

Greek and the New Testament. -Alfred A. Wright, A.M 
(J. H. Vincent, 8. T. D. 

L. T. Townsend, D.D 

(Alfred A. Wright, A.M. 

. Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D. 

L T. Townsend, D.D 


Doctrinal Theology............ 


Historical Theology...... 
Practical Theology....... ‘ 


Christian Science and Philosophy....L. T. Townsend, D.D. 
Human Mature. .«.......0:- eae ..Lyman Abbott, D.D. 
Literature and Art............. William C. Wilkinson, DD. 


There are also special courses in the Relations 
between Body and Soul, Elocution, and Industrial 
Economy and Trade, 

The most common cause of ministerial failure is 
the ministerial habit of living intellectually from 
hand to mouth. This is partly due to a lack of 
resources; the average minister has all he can 
do to provide food and raiment for himself 
and family, and has no money to buy books 
and papers. It is partly due to an imperfect 
mental training; he has not acquired a habit of 
pursuing systematic courses of study. It is partly 
due tothe bad habit of devoting all his student 
hours to the mere work of preparing next Sunday’s 
sermon. He thus uses up on Sunday all ffiat he has 
acquired the preceding week, and draws on his gen- 
eral reserve besides ; and thus is in the condition of 
& man who spends weekly all his earnings and a little 
of his capital. At fifty he is bankrupt. The churches 
demand young men, not because they are young, 
but because they have more to give than the older 
minister, who has been so busy all his life in putting 
into proper literary shape what he has to give out 
that he has had no time to acquire anything new. It 
is on the whole wiser to sacrifice the sermon to the 
preacher than the preacher to the sermon; the 
minister who believes in and practices on the text, 
**Let the children first be filled,” or ‘‘The hus- 
bandman that laboreth must be first partaker of 
the fruits,” will never grow old. If the C. 8S. T. 
should render the church of Christ in America no 
other service than that of simply inciting its 
ministers to a new resolution and anew habit of 
systematic study in some one department of the- 
oretical or applied theology, quite apart from the 
needs of the hour, the day, and the week, it will 
entitle the ‘‘ Bishop of Chautauqua” to a new vote 
of thanks from the church universal, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


Three weeks ago the Spectator took occasion to comment 
on the fact that the seats in the ladies’ cabins on the Brook- 
lyn ferry-boats are largely occupied by gentlemen, to the ex- 
clusion of ladies, who have a prior claim upon them. A 
somewhat brisk correspondeuce hus made the Spectator cou- 
scious that the subject is timely, to say the leust, and that 
many people have been . 
There is good ground, however, for a vigorous demand on 
the ferry companies for better quarters for gentlemen, as the 
following letters show : 

DEAR SPECTATOR:—Your observations in this week's 
paper, regarding the customary occupation of the Ladies’ 
Cabin on our ferries by the men, seem to me unjust to the 
majority of gentlemen who daily find themselves absolutely 
forced into what is called the ‘' Ladies’ Cabin.” The fact is 
that there is no Gents’ Cabin, as you would readily perceive 
if you should enter the apartment so designated. 

I am sure that lam correct in assuming that you have 
never cecupicd this jatter-named during the time of crossing 
the river. 
being obliged to stay there when the boats have been over- 
crowded ; but invariably bave I suffered headawhe, or dizzi 
ness, or nausea, after standing in the filth, and breathing the 
abominable smoke hundreds of vile cigars and 
pipes. That place is not worthy even to be called the “Smok- 


‘* pricked in their consciences 


I have, though against my will; several times 


from viler 
ing Room,” for the ventilation is not arranged for such « pur- 


pose. My dear sir, you know uothing about the ‘‘‘other side’ 


of the boat. I beg you to investigate it, and give those men 
who avoid it eredit for good taste at least. 

For those men who occupy seats in the ‘ Ladies’ Cabin 
I think your 
rebuke of this class is too mildly put; while the Ferry Com- 
pany should come in for a large share of blame in allowing 
so much space for smokers. $ROOKLYNITE 


” 


while ladies are standing, I have no excuse. 


The general public do not concede the premises assumed 
by ‘‘ Spectator” in the ferry-boat paragraph recently. That 
ladies have the prior right to seats in the so-called ‘* Ladics’ 
Cabin” may be true on the score of courtesy, but not be 
cause of the signs placed over) the entrance to said cabin. 
The practical! distinction between the two cabinsof the ferry- 
boats is not what these sigus imply, but is precisely the same 
as between the smoking-car and other passenger-cars in a 
railroad train. ‘The signs are @ misnomer; and gentlemen 
who do not care to breathe the foul odors or endure the 
other filth of a general smoking-room have equal rights 
with the other sex in the other apartment of the boat, as 
they would have in the ordinary railroad car. much 
has been predicated heretofore in this threadbare theme of 
argument upon the little signe COMMENTATOR 


Too 


In one of the observations of your Spectator he criticises 
men who occupy seats in the cabins of the Bre oklyn ferry- 
boats to the exclusioa of ladies. Ought he not rather to crit- 
icise the companies which provide for passengers, male and 
female, only ‘‘ ladies cabins" and black-holes? There are 
no separate cabins for ladies and gentlemen in those boats, 
but only compartments for smokers snd non-smokers. There 
is only one cabin in which those can go who wish to come 
out of it with clothes untainted and lungs unviolated. The 
** gents’ cubin canuot be entered by one who has any re- 
finement to be outraged. But, furthermore, is there no rea- 
son in courtesy ? Must atired man, returning from work 
exhausted in body and brain, surrender his seat to the first 
dainty stepping idler who may happen to enter,and who would 
probably neither thauk him for his Kindness nor appreciat 
the sacrifice he makes? or should he use a proper discretior 
in giving up his seat toalady? If a lady needs a seai more 
than # genticinan who has one, he will give it to her wher- 
ever he may be; but I hold that if he gives up his seat to her 
because he is in the ‘‘ ladies’ cabin,” he shows neither 
politeness bor a proper anderstanding of his own rights 

ANOTHER SPECTATOR 


true 


In Union of January 4, ‘Spectator’? mentions the 
crowding of the ladies’ cabins on Brooklyn ferries by ‘ men, 
well dressed, and bearing all the outward indications of 
being gentlemen,” who fill the seats while the ladies ‘ by 
the score” stand. I have observed the like in several 
Northern States; but have never seen such want of courtesy 
in any Southern city. Will you please explain? In the 
midst of a general culture and superior refinement, why do 


men show sv much less regard for the female sex? Is it the 
fault of the women, or the men? Is ita fault atall? Why 
never seen in apy public place in the old slave States? How 


do Northern ladies regard it? SUBSCRIBER. 


KENTUCKY, Jan. 18, 1883. 

The Spectator agrees heartily with ‘‘ Brooklynite.” There 
are no cabins for gentlemen on the brooklyn ferries; the 
cabins devoted to ‘* Gents” are intolerable to eye and nose, 
and every other sense and organ of perception, The un- 
lucky man who sits imprisoned in oue during the hours when 
travel is active, and especially if the passage is delayed 
for any reason, is not likely to forget the experience. 
The evil so emphatically protested against in these letters 
is one which the patrons of the Brooklyn ferries ought not 
to endure. The ferry companies have no right to divide their 
accommodations equally between the smokers and 
smokers, and there is a real grievance involved in the mat- 
ter to thousands of persous who, so fur, have not been ubic to 
help themselves. Out of the any thousands who every duy 
cross frow Brooklyn to New York probably not one-tenth 
smoke on the passage, and yet, for the sake of indulging this 
small proportion, the Ferry Company, give up half the cabin 
accommodations for passengers, and crowd into the other 
half not only ail the ladies but the larger number of gentile- 
men who find a smeke-laden and confined atmosphere in- 
tolerable. The companies are doing altogether too much for 
the smokers. The passage between the two cities at the 
longest occupies only a few minutes, and there would not be 
the least hardship in prohibiting smoking on the ferry-boats 
entirely. The man who is such a slave to any habit that he 
cannot, for the accommodation of others, hold it in abeyance 


non- 





for ten minutes, ought to be left to get across the East River 
as best he can. At any rate, the room set apart for smoking 
might be greatly reduced in size; one-half the present ac- 
commodations would be sufficient, and more than the smok 

ers, in proportion to their numbers, are entitled to occupy. 
The Spectator’s correspondents are right in presenting the 
rights of gentlemen, in this matter, a3 well as those of ladies 
that no 
gentleman ought to occupy «& seat in the ladies’ cabin until 
every lady is seated. But it by no means holds that gentle- 
men should not go into the ladies’ cabins ; they have no other 
resource, under the present state of affairs 


The Spectator emphatically reaffirms its opinion 





The *‘ Subscriber ’ 


tion to 


who writes from Kentucky asks a ques- 
which several may be the first 
4 commercial community is never so attentive to the 


answers made. In 
place, 
forms of courtesy as one in which the movements of traffic 
are slower, and the general movements of life more leisurely. 
Northern men as @ rule are perhaps less formal in manner 
towards ladies, but they are certainly not courteous, if 


less 


the testimony of women themselves is to be taken on this 
Moreover, there is in the neighborhood of New York 
and most Northern cities a very considerable foreigu popula- 
tion, who are mostly strangers to the deference which Ameri- 
can gentlemen are in the habit of paying to ladies, 

The 


morning, that two passengers who persisted in 


point. 


Spectator read with sincere satisfaction, the other 
smoking in 
4n up-town street car had been arrested. He has sometimes 


suffered as much from this abominable neglect of decency 
in the street cars as from the suffocating clouds which hover 
in the ‘* Gents’ Cabin” en the Brooklyn ferry boats. The rule 
that no smoking shall be permitted in the street car is gener- 
ally observed in the letter and violated in the spirit. The 
sm 3ker who cannot relinquish his habit even for a few mo- 
platform, and 
smoke which front 
door or windows, and are quite as offensive as if produced 


ments generally takes his place on the front 
blows out clouds of come through the 
within the ear; or else he brings his lighted cigar into the 
car and lets its fire slowly expire, emitting that disagreeable 
odor of stale tobacco which people of sensitive nerves find 
Herbert Spencer has receptly said, and 
very truly, that one cf the bad signs of our civilization is the 
lux way in which Americans deal with infringements of their 
personal rights. Weneed a sharper sense of social responsi- 
bility, a keener perception of;what is due from man to man. 
The arrest of these two smokers is a@ step in the right diree 
tion, and if it can only be followed up vigorously, one 
nuisance at least will be abated. 


specially obnoxious. 


When the country needs political reform, the cry arises, 
**Cut down the army and the navy.” A bright friend of the 
Spectator, noticing this cry and the obedience to it in the 
lower House, hands in the following: ‘* Before the attack on 
Delhi, in the late Crimean War, the soldiers of the English 
army were promised all the ‘spoils’ contained therein for 
booty provided their hazardous assault should prove success- 
ful. But after their fearless and terrible work and capture 
of the place the promised reward was denied them. Before 
leaving the city of the brave soldiers wrote with the 
point of his bayonet the following significant verse : 


one 


* When war is rife and danger nigh, 
* God and the soldiers!” all the cry. 

When war is o’er, and all is righted, 

God’s forgot, the soldier slighted.’ ” 

might well write the same distich with their 
Millions for past pensions, not one cevt for pres 
motto of 


Our 
bayonets. 


soldiers 
ent service, seems to be the the average Conyress 
But it is a great mistake to do away with our National police, 
the little army of the frontier. Those who, as in the 
now flock to the rear sre not the 
legislation. Naturally the citizen who works wishes no sur- 
plus soldiers, for they must be paid. We have no surplus 
wheu they are put into places where they are sorely needed. 


war, 


best judges as to required 


Mr. Reund’s article in another column will call atieution to 
the Prison Reform Association, which has its office at the 
Bible House in this city. It is doing a difficult and noble 
work. The association has the prestige of 
among its workers, men who have successfully grappled with 
the problems of the prisons. Its former Secretary, Dr. E. C. 
Wines, was & aan upon whose labors a noble crown of success 
rested. Its present President, Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D., 
is a man of national reputation and character.’ The work 
ef the Society is a great one, but it is kept within a tithe of 
its possible usefulness by lack of means. 
has through its officers wrought beneficent changes in our 
prison laws; which has fostered that noblest of our penal 
institutions—the Elmira Reformatory; which maintaius for 
the common weal a fellowship with all the world’s organiza- 
tions for prison reform ; which is recognized by the State by 
statutory enactment; is forced to curtail its work because its 
treasury is empty. The statement of the faci ought to be 
suflicient. 


strong bames 


This society, that 


An unknown temperance orator lets his modulation be 
known unto all men by the following sweet and charitable 
utterance respecting the distinguished gentlemen who last 
week contributed in these columns their sugyestions to the 
solution of the termmperance problem: ‘‘ They don’t intend 
to jeopardize their position and annual salary of $10,000 by 
making an open declaration of what they sincerely believe 
to be for the best interests of the American They 
don’t see it and they don’t want to see it, and perhaps | 
might see it in the same wayif | had hundreds of men in my 
church who sat in my pews and paid me $10,000 « year.” 
New York ‘‘ Tribune” mercifully conceals the 


people. 


The 


nume of this 


scandal-monger under the general designation of * one 
speaker.” Perhaps that was wise; there are men who 


wouid rather be cons; icuous in the pillory than inconspicuous 
in @ respectable position. 

The death of Dr. Schauffler removes from the church uni- 
versal one whom the universal nation honored. He belong 
ed to three nations: the German by birth, the Turkish by 
life-long service, and the American by adoption in the iater 
years of his life. He was @ true successor of the Apostle 
Paul; in the right line of Apostolic succession. 
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THE WAY. 
By tHE Rev. J. W. Waite. 


E 
[ this the pilgrim's way? Where no path shines— 
Where former footsteps leave no signs — 
*Mong pitfalls hid with vines— 
Is this the way ? 


Where thorn and briar a ’wildering thicket make, 
With not a tree noon’s stare to break, 
Nor fcunt the thirst to slake— 

Is this the way ? 


Where serried stor m-clouds lower and tempests sw 3ep 
Wild chasms yawn, clefts dark and deep, 
Thro’ vales where death-mists creep— 

Is this the way ? 


This waste so lone, so desolate, so dregr, 
With scarce a fellow-traveler near, 
Wakes awful dread and fear. 

Is this the way ? 


Where neither finger-post nor landmark guides, 
And woe the unwary traveler betides, 
Who in blind sense confides ; 

Is this the way ? 


i. 


And yet this is the way; for thou art guide, 
And walkest my weary steps beside ; 
With thee can ill betide ? 

Oh, blessed way. 


Thou art thyself the living way ; through death 
Through croas, thou blessed way of faith 
To truth, to life, it saith, 

Thou art the way. 


The shrouding mists have oft-times caught away 
Loved friends that walked with me one day ; 
Forlorn, yet can | stray 

With thee my way ? 


Though throbbing dawn that thrilled the amber sky, 
Though tranced noon, pale eve's last sigh, 
May vanish all, and die 

In night my way ; 


Though in the rocky pass of death I grope, 
And fearful specters haunt life’s slope, 
Through Achor’s door of hope 

Thou art the way. 


Ii. 
Where Baca's desert wept the babbling fountuius play, 
The song-birds warble all the day, 
Sad life blooms into May, 
With thee my way. 


What marvelous transfigurations gleam 
On rock and waste, on death’s dread stream — 
My path toward day’s full beam— 

With thee my way. 


Through all earth’s maze, till Heaven’s bright walls 
I see, 
May it for me sufficient be, 
Each step my Lord leads me; 
Himself my way. 








THE ANGLICAN PRIMACY. 


[FLOM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


OR the last three weeks the one question on every 

one’s lips has been, ‘‘ Who will be the new Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury ?” Even the important chunges 
which have been going on inthe government have 
not roused public curiosity in anything like the same 
degree. The excitement has been natural ; for a choice 
of the kind cannot fail to affect, if it does not deter- 
mine, the policy and development of the English 
Church for the next twenty years.. And, moreover, 
the succession was such an open question that there 
was room for the widest speculation. The indiscre- 
tion of a recent biographer added fuel to the flame; 
and the general public now learning what was before 
only matter of surmise, that Dr. Tait was not Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s first choice for the primacy, began to anticipate 
the chances of antagonism between Mr. Gladstone and 
the Queen, who on ecclesiastical (uestions are notably 
at variance. Now the election is made; it is an- 
nounced that Dr. Benson, the Bishop of Truro, is to 
succeed Dv. Tait on the throne of Lanfranc and An- 
selm; and there is nothing more to say. Still there is 





a feeling of disappointment much more general than 
appears in the utterances of the public press, which 
could not be more guarded and gentle if the new 
Archbishop were another lovely amateur débutante on 
the public stage. Very many feel profound regret that 
the opportunity should have been lost of setting a great 
theologian like Dr. Lightfoot, the Bishop of Durham, 
at the head of the English Church; ascholar versed in 
modern controversies, who could have met the lead- 
ers of skepticism on their own ground, and would 
have led the thought of the age instead of following it. 
Mr. E A. Freeman, the celebrated historian, on the 
other hand, vigorously asserted the claims of Dr. 
Church, the Dean of St. Paul’s. In an amusing letter 
published in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette,” taking as his 
text the famous question addressed to Dr. Proudie by 
one of Anthony Trollope’s heroes, ‘‘ Were you ever a 
bishop before ?” he maintained the paradoxical thesis 
that a successful bishop makes the worst Primate, and 
that the church had always prospered most under the 
rule of men who had been raised to the supreme office 
from simple priesthood. Now, however, regret and 
appeal are equally out of date. 

The transition from Tait to Benson is full of signifi- 
cance. At present it is hardly possible to forecast even 
the immediate future. But the difference in the career 
and character of the two men makes it clear that we 
must be prepared for changes of the most vital kind. 

The late Archbishop was of Scotch ancestry, and 
went up to Oxford with the habits and instincts of his 
race. After a distinguished career, he settled down to 
university work as tutor of Balliol. His first public 
appearance was during the Tractarian controversy. 
When Dr. Newman’s tract No. XC. appeared, the cul- 
minating point in that audacious series of publications, 
Tait. with three fellow-tutors in other colleges, issued 
an emphatic protest, the first counterblast to the pre- 
tensions of the new hierarchy. This act, and the large 
share which in later life the Archbishop took in pass- 
ing the Public Worship Regulation Act, the measure 
directed against Ritualism, gave him a strong hold on 
the devotion of the Evangelical party, though in some 
ways his own bent was toward the broader school. 
At Rugby, after leaving Oxford, and at Carlisle, he 
distinguished himself by energy and power of organi- 
zation, winning a reputation for practical efficiency 
which, aided by sympathy for him in his terrible be- 
reavement—he had lost five children at one blow— 
raised him from the Deanery of Carlisle to the Bishop- 
tic of London. One point in his career was most note- 
worthy. At London he succeeded Bishop Blomfield ; 
at Rugby he had followed Arnold. Both men were re- 
markable for genius of a different order, and Tait was 
not conspicuously the inferior of either, even in the 
opinion of hisleast friendly critics. H2 bore the contrast 
without prejudice, and seemed to rise by energy and 
resolution to the full height of his position. To these 
other qualities he added a shrewd and practical wis- 
dom in dealing with questions of policy which won 
for him the respect and admiration of the laity. The 
clergy, on the other hand—or many of them—felt 
that he made too large concessions, that he under- 
rated their claims, and that he failed to sympathize 
with their feelings and traditions. When the existence 
of the Irish Church as an Ecclesiastical establishment 
was at stake, he accepted the principle of disestablish- 
ment, and while reserving his freedom on matters of 
detail gave in his adhesion to the general policy of 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure. In the same spirit, when it 
was clear that the law excluding Nonconformist min- 
isters from officiating at the funerals of their followers 
in the parish graveyards was endangering the security 
of the church, he exerted his influence to grant the 
concession before murmur swelled to tumult. On 
questions of doctrine—save where episcopal authority 
was impugned—he sought peace. He calmed the 
storm raised by the promotion to the episcopate of 
Dr. Temple, a contributor to the rationalistic volume 
of ‘‘ Essays and Reviews.” His last act on his death- 
bed was to open a door of escape for Mr. Mackonochie, 
the Ritualistic clergyman, in his conflict with the law. 
He was an ecclesiastical statesman, first; an archbish- 
op, afterwards : his chief concern was National Chris- 
tianity rather than the National Church. 

Dr. Benson is a man of a different stamp, though in 
some respects his career has not been dissimilar. He, 
too, was a successful head-master; and his adminis- 
trative faculty was tested in subordinate ecclesiastical 
office. At Birmingham school he was one of a brill- 
iant band. Professor Westcott and the Bishop of 
Durham were among hiscontemporaries; and at Cam- 
bridge he attained distinction only inferior to theirs. 
After a few years’ preparatory work at Rugby he was 
appointed head-master of Wellington, then a school 
with nothing buta name. But Dr. Benson was a born 
builder and founder. He made a kingdom out of a 
chaos, and left the school famous and fiourishing. At 
Lincoln, where he was chancellor of the diocese, he 
formed a theological school. When he was appointed 
to the new bishopric of Truro he again developed 





fresh power, and surrounding himself with a band of 
young men of ability, of whom many had been his 
pupils, he made his influence felt far and wide through 
the south-western counties. So far, he and his prede- 
cessor present an apt parallel. In theological and ec- 
clesiastical sympathies, however, they are wide as the 
poles asunder. While Dr. Tait was urging the open- 
ing of graveyards to non-conformists, Dr. Beason was 
exhorting his clergy not to resist the law, but not to go 
one step beyond. The service must be permitted, 
since law so ordained; but they need not allow the 
bell to be tolled, or even the church porch to be used 
at the ceremony. A single illustration marks the char- 
acter of the man. Herepresents the clergy rather than 
the laity; and in sympathy he is closely allied to the 
High Anglican party. A few years ago, but since his 
promotion to episcopal rank, he preached for one of 
the most prominent Ritualists, the Rev. R. W. Ran- 
dall, of Clifton; and this in spite of the protest of the 
Bishop of Gloucester, who was at that time speculat- 
ing in Protestant securities. But Dr. Benson, though 
a High Churchman, is very far from the irreconcilables 
of the extreme party. 

From his accession, however, it is clear that the 
Ritualists have everything to hope; and just now the 
whole tide ‘of events seems to have turned in their 
favor. Their champion, Mr. Green, has been released 
from prison without a single concession on his part; 
and though the Bishop of Manchester refuses to install 
Mr. Cowgill, who has been nominated as his successor, 
there is considerable reason to anticipate that the pro- 
test will be futile, and that the law will still be broken 
with impunity. Dr. Tait’s last act is accepted as 
a tardy repentance. The bill intended ‘‘to put down 
Ritualism ” has proved a woeful failure; it has made 
fictitious martyrs, without repressing a single extrava- 
gance. The only hope has been in the personal influ- 
ence of the chief rulers of the Church. The new Arch- 
bishop may curb the vagaries of fanatics, but the doc- 
trines and practices of the High Church party will be 
recognized as conforming to the canons and creeds of 
Anglicanism. For the time being, Protestantism in 
the Church has suffered not a defeat, but a collapse. 


A. W. W. Date. 
CAMBRIDGE, England. 








WHAT CAN BE DONE? 
By W. M. F. Rowunp. 


Tis very good of you, my dear Christian Union, 
to inquire what can be done for the unfortunate 
men and women who are or have been in prison The 
name of your paper furnishes the most complete an- 
swer in two words. It has always been a theory of 
mine that if the whole Christian church did its whole 
duty crime would soon be so reduced that its sup- 
pression would no longer be the greatest problem of 
social ethics. But as the millennial dawn is not yet 
here, and as crime does exist and criminals increase 
and multiply, I am glad to give you my opinion, based 
upon lorg and careful observation, as to some of the 
best ways to deal with those to whom crime has be- 
come s burden grievous to be borne. 

Taere are criminals and criminals. There is the first 
offender who has drifted into crime, and there is the 
first offender who was born into crime. There is the 
hardened offender whose record of crime and punish- 
ment extends over a period of many years; whois by 
his own choice a professional criminal; and there is 
the criminal who, with a weak will, has been forced by 
the circumstances of his life into a maelstrom of 
wrong doing from which he would gladly extricate 
himself if he eould. 

For the professional criminal, born and educated in 
crime, I don’t think much can be done but to keep 
him in prison as much of his life as is possible. He is, 
to be sure, the most persistent quantity in the probiem 
of reform, and yet he should be left till the Jast to be 
dealt with. The discipline of the prison is the éhan- 
nel by which he is to be reached, and severity and 
certainty are the two factors of* punishment most 
likely to affecthim. Itis with the young offender, the 
man of weak mind, whose will has succumbed to hard 
circumstances in life, and to the families of both these 
classes, that Christian benevolence should at present 
turn its attention. Let us follow Mr. Cutter, the agent 
of the Prison Reform Association, through a morning in 
the Tombs; and an afternoon in his office. As he enters 
the corridors of the Tombs many a face at the grated 
windows grows brighter. These boys are friendless; 
they cannot afford the expensive luxury of a Tombs 
lawyer to defend them. They don’t know how to rep- 
resent their own cases in the courts. They are 


frightened out of their wits by their environment. 
Look at this bright lad. He is sixteen years old and 
has come here from Boston to seek work. His father 
lives in Boston, but evidently does not care much for 
his son. He has fallen among thieves, and while 
walking down Broadway a companion steals a pair of 
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shoes from the front of a shop, is discovered, throws 
the shoes to the boy, who is caught and pr secuted. 
He tells his story clearly, and when represented in 
court by Mr. Cutter, is only committed to prison long 
enough to enable the agent to secure him a passage 
to the West. If the agent Had not beea there the boy 
would have gone to prison, learned much of crime 
there, returned to society unprovided for, and gone 
on from bad to worse, preying on society until again 
he becomes acharge to the State as a prisoner. 

Here is a boy of twelve years, the father in poor 
health, mother washes to support the family. This 
boy is industrious and helps his mother all he can. He 
had a toy pistol, was playing with it among his com- 
rades ; it accidentally went off and hit one of the boys, 
making a mere scratch on his cheek. The boy was 
arrested, tried, and sentenced to pay a fine of fifty dol- 
lars. It was impossible for him to pay his fine, there- 
fore he must remain in prison fifty days. He was a 
delicate boy, not able to stand an imprisonment of 
nearly two months in the hot season which was coming 
on. As the Jaw was mandatory in such cases, thé 
judge could not reduce .the fine, but did remit it, and 
in a few days the boy was released to goto work again 
for his mother. 

Here is a lad of fifteen years, who has lived with his 
mother in Fifty-fifth Street. He has been arrested for 
petit larceny, and sent from Fifty-seventh Street to the 
‘Tombs for trial. He says he is not guilty, and desires 
to bo tried at once. Upon search no papers can be 
found with the Clerk of Special Sessions, and none at 
the Fifty-seventh Street Court, and finally the com- 
plainant is found, who withdraws the charge, and 
James is released after having been three wecks in 
priscn. How long the boy now pronounced innocent 
might have remained in prison but for Mr. Cutter’s 
efforts, no one can tell. 

And grown men appeal to Mr. Cutter. They have 
fallen among thieves, yielded to drink, fallen through 
ignorance of city temptations; here they are in the 
Tombs, dazed, and the prey of ‘‘shysters.” In the agent 
of the Prison Association they find a friend and 
helper. 

Here are sad-eyed women whose husbands or sons 
have been lockedup. They have no money, no friends, 
and are left without support by the arrest of the man 
or boy behind the bars. There is something to be 
done for them. Here are boys—first offenders before 
the law; they are guilty beyond a doubt; and it often 
rests with Mr. Cutter to rescue them from the peniten- 
tiary and send them to E mira Reformatory, where 
under the best influences they can take the very 
best chances for reform, instead of being thrown 
among old criminals who would instruct them in the 
lower walks of vice. 

The work of the Prison Association agent in the 
Tombs is to give advice to those who otherwise would 
have no adviser, and to those who would have but poor 
advisers in such counsel as thrust themselves into their 
cases formoney. Not that all Tombs’ lawyers are bad 
men—far from it—but there are bad men among them, 
very leeches in human form. 

And now sit by me in the office of the Association, 
at 65 Bible House, between the hours of two and five 
in the afternoon. 

This fellow who comes swaggering in with a fresh 
suit of clothes, and the odor of bad cigars and beer 
about him, was discharged from Sing Siog this morn- 
ing. His name is found on the daily list that is sent 
to Mr. Cutter by the State Agent. He wants money to 
get a little home for himself and wife. ‘‘ How much 
money did you have when you left the prison?” 
“Seven dollars.” ‘*What did you do with it?’ 
‘* Bought this hat and this vest.” ‘‘Hadn’t you a hat 
and vest?” ‘‘ Yes, but you don’t suppose a fellow is 
going around with such toggery as I had from the 
prison, do you?” 

While this conversation goes on, Mr. Cutter studies 
the face of the fellow. He says finally, ‘‘ Well, get 
you aroom to go to housekeeping in, and if I find 
your story is true I'll help you what I can.” 

The man is indignant—he shows it plainly—mumbles 
something, and goes his way. He won’t come back; 
he only wanted money. . 

While this conversation has been going on, a sad- 
faced woman comes in; she has a bundle in her band, 
a baby on her arm. 

‘¢ What can I do for you, my good woman ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. My husband isin prison. We 
were doing well enough. We had a liitle store in 
Brooklyn; sold newspapers and cigars. We've only 
been married three years. We are both Germans. I 
thought he was a good man till he stole a watch, 
and then when they arrested him I found that 
he had been a thief before. We had one baby 
thirteen months old, and the week after his ar- 
rest this one, four weeks old now, was born. Then 
I was sick, and I had to sell the things to pay fora 
nurse and doctor. I thought I should die, and, oh, 
God in heaven, I should have been glad, but for this 





poor thing. NowlIam better, and I have no home. 

I have my sewing-machine, and I must sell it. Last 

Friday, I went all day trying to find work. I Lad been 

turned out. When it began to grow dark, I tried to 

find a place to sleep. I went from one place to another, 
’ 


and at last it was nine o'clock, and I stood on the 
street, crying, with my babies, one on each arm. It is 


pretty hard, sir, but I had to carry the babies all day, | 


for I had no place to leave them. 
day. Then a lady seen me, and she gave me a dollar 
for lodgings, and I’ve lived on that till now; 
urday I got a pass to the Island, and there my oldest 
baby was took sick, and I had to leaveit. It is hard 
to carry them round, but I love them so, I don’t mind 
it. Where shall I go now? I can work; tell me what 
to do. All the world seems against me since my hus 

band was taken away! I don’t know what it is all for; 
it seems so strange !” 

Yes, there were moist eyes in the office, and some 
help for the poor woman; not what it should have 
been—for the Prison Association is poor—but there was 
a little given kiadly, and the woman went away less 
weary with the world than she had come. 

And now to answer inafew words the query in 
the title of this article; the best thing that can be 
done for the crimixzal in prison or the criminal who 
wants to reform, or for those who are directly dis- 
tressed by crime, is to support a 3 
ized to benefit just those classes 
able record, 


ciety that is organ- 
, Which has an honor- 
and which accounts in its reports for ail 
that it receives and does. 


IN OUR NEIGHBORHOOD. 
By H. H. M. 

\ NOTABLE characteristic of New York City is 
£ the close proximity in which its most diverse 
features are sometimes found. A brick wall or a street 
crossing may separate the architectural, social, or in- 
tellectual antipodes of the city. 
church and bar-room, public school 





Shanty and palace, 





and tenement 
house, are often found side by side, in blissful oblivion 
of their mutual incongruity. This 
transition is not so noticeable along the line of the 
great commercial arteries of the city, such 1s Broad 
way, the Bowery, or the Sixth Avenue, which have a 


well-defined character of their own, and preserve it 


suddenness of 


substantially throughout ; but upon leaving the beaten 
tracks of travel and cutting across the grain of the city, 
as it were, from river to river, along some of the less 
frequented streets, the traveler will see this character- 
istic to its best advantage, and learn more of the ups 
and downs of New York life and of the different 
strata into which the city is divided than a year’s 
travel on any of the great highways would give him. 
Along the river front, on either side of the city, he wil] 
find the dock-yards and wharves where the shipping lies, 
with the receiving warehouses adjoining; passing fron 
this region the explorer comes to that of sailors’ board- 
ing-houses, oyster saloons, and low groggeries, which, 
as in most commercial cities, occupy the streets near 
the water front. A little further inland he comes to 
the tenement-house quarter, where human beings live 
and thrive under conditions which would kill almost 
any Other animals, and where—at least in some 
sections of the east side—there are said to be some 
290,000 people to the square mile ; more than in any 
other spot on the globe. Then come streets where the 
houses are less lofty and crowded, many of them de- 
voted to the boarding-house industry; and as the center 
of the island is neared, the streets devoted to business 
increase in number and importance, until the climax 
is reached in Broadway, that rushing torrent of com- 
merce to which all the other streets seem but tributary 
rills. In this cross-town trip all kinds of life, high, 
low, and middle-class, are to be seen; the various 
phases of industrial activity, from that of the penni- 
less tramp who drains the beer kegs of the few drops 
of sour beer left in them as they stand awaiting re- 
moval in front of the saloons, to that of the million- 
aire who makes his thousands by a dash of the pen in 
his establishment on Broadway; representatives of 
most of the nations of the carth—the mercurial Irish- 
man, the stolid German, the ex-haspirating English- 
man, the voluble Frenchman, the quiet but smolder- 
ing Italian, the self-contained and undemonstrative 
Yhinaman. In short, a cut through the cake in this 
manner is sure to reveal a good many plums, and is 
well worth trying. 

In making such a journey across the city, on the line 
of Fourth Street for instance, one of the most abrupt 
yet refreshing of these sudden transitions befalls the 
sight-seer a block or two east of Broadway, where he 
comes upon Lafayette Place. From the tempest of 
Broadway to the calm of Lafayette Place is, to a nerv- 
ous man, almost a change from pandemonium to 
paradise. Hardly a ripple of the ceaseless tumu!t of 
the great thoroughfare reaches this quiet nook. ‘ihe 
street is short and broad, and the houses have an old- 
time air of solidity and comfort about them, Thirty- 


They didn’t cry all | 


but Sat- | 


E 
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five or forty years sgo this was a fashionable street for 


residence among the ‘upper ten; ” and one can easily 
imagine the awe and wonder with which the strolling 
wn-town denizen must have looked upon the porticoed 


snd colonnaded fronts of these fine large mansions; 


but fashion bas long since left Lifayette Place for the 


up-town avenues, and the mansions are most of them 


1es, 
b 


given over to boarding-house keepers and business 


’ 
and but little of aristocratic air remains except a cer- 
tain broad and generous atmosphere of easy-going 
quiet and dignified roominess. Indeed, Lafayette 


Place, with its wide and roomy houses, and broad 


mdway and sidewalks, and general appearance of 
prosperous corpuleuce, seems to be unheeded pro- 
test against the present fashion in commercial New 
York of putting up huge slices of masonry that 


are all height and no breadth, looming up until 
they shut out every stray gleam of sunshine, and oc- 
cupying every inch of space that can be reclaimed 
from the narrow streets. If the surveyors and build- 

\ nly borrow a point from the printers, and 


lead their sireets and bui 


rs would 
dings, architecture would 
gain as much in appearance by the process as does 
typography. Lut if they will not do this, we must at 
least be grateful that they have not squeezed this old- 
fashioned street into an alleyway, and its houses into 
cardboard. 

One biock east of Lafayette Place we come to a 
street which presents another striking contrast to both 
This is the Bowery. 
From Broadway to the Bowery is like atransition from 
Italian opera to a Punch-and-Judy show; or perhaps 
we should say from a Crystal Palace to a German beer 
Architecture, peo- 
ple, trade, and traditions are almost antipodal. In- 
stead of the lofty and ornamental edifices of Broadway, 
covered with signboards and devoted entirely to busi- 
ness purposes, we see here old brick houses three or 


Broadway and Lafayette Place. 


garden. Everything is different. 


four stories in height, and some but two, with a shop 
on the ground floor, and the upper floors of most of 
An occasional 
tall building with au iron front indicates the march of 
architectural improvement; but this is offset here and 
there by frame houses with peaked roofs, which have 
withstood the leveling influence of time and remain as 


them let out as dwelling apartments. 


witnesses of the old days when attics flourished and Man- 
The Bowery at this point 
igain differing from Broadway 


sard roofs were unheard of. 
is emphatically a 
street of railroads. Four horse-car tracks take up the 
roadway, while on the edge of each sidewalk are 
planted the single line of slender open-work pillars 
on which run the heavy trains of the Elevated Railroad. 
There are but few great wholesale houses on the Bow- 
ery; instead of these there is a never-ending succes- 
sion of small but thriving shops of all kinds, but pre- 
eminently of the eating and drinking kind. 
beer is omnipresent. 


Lager 
There is probably more beer 
sold on the Bowery than on any other street in Chris- 
tendom outside of Beriin. 

Speaking of beer naturally leads to the beer drinkers. 
They are mostly Germans and German-Americans, 
though the Irish element is not far behind. All the 
frequenters of the Bowery have an “east side” look 
about them, both in garband features—a sort of cheap- 
John expression, which the knowing trader of the 
locality at once recognizes, aud appeals to the latent 
aristocracy of his customer, when trying to dispose of 
his high-priced goods, by the artful pica, ‘‘ Dese goods 
ish all the raszh ofer on Broadway und de Fifth 
Afenue, und your vrents von’t know you ven you baf dem 
on.” When Broadway is deserted the Bowery is gayest. 
Indeed, it is only after night that the main business of 
the day, so to speak, begins in the Bowery. It is then 
that the teeming population of the east side goes forth to 
do its shopping, its promenading, and pleasnure-geek- 
ing; the Bowery is ablaze with gas and electric Jights, 
the dime museums and varicty shows_are filled with 
curious crowds, the shops are overrun with customers, 
the lager is flowing frown inexhaustible founts into the 
insatiable and indefinitely expansible interiors of Teu- 
ton and Hibernian, and Hans and Katarina murmur 
sweet nothings in broken English, while Mike biarneys 
his Biddy in the broadest of brogues. The crowd, 
however, is usually an orderly one. The Bowery has 
lost much of its old-time reputation for lawlessness. 
The great influx of foreign population and a better 
police system have disintegrated the cliques and loc:] 
avimosities of former times, and there are no longer 
any ‘Dead Rab its” or ‘‘ Bowery Boys” to terrorize 
wayfarers and belabor rival roughs for amusement’s 
sake. The Bowery rough of to-day wears a white 
shirt and a paste diamond piu. He is a worshiper of 
Bacchus rather than of Mars. He is not combative 
enough to demand entrance to the old Bowery Theater 
because he is one of the “b’hoys,” or to mob 
an opera house because he bas prejudices against an 
actor, as his fellows of 48 did with Macready at the 
Astor Place Opera House (which we might have 
noticed as we passed Lafayette Place), now the home 
of the Mercantile Library. Broadway, Lafayette 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 








Place, and the Bowery all testify to the power of 
change ; but change has not made them the less un- 
like or taken away their individuality. 








FIFTY YEARS’ WORK. 


RIME is always conspicuous. The surest and 

shortest road to notoriety is the path of the 
holocaust which startles by the ruin it works. But 
those are not the greatest powers which make most 
noise and stir. A little rain may swell a brooklet toa 
current, but there are no freshets in the ocean. The 
devil flaunts his banner in the crowded streets and 
scores his triumphs in printer’s ink, but the mighty 
influences that are slowly undermining the foundations 
of his kingdom, because they are constant, familiar, 
eternally persistent, working in the silence of the 
human heart and in the faith of the humble and lowly 
Jesus, often pass unheeded or are forgotten. If there 
were no sin in the world the newspapers would be 
smaller; as the devil makes most of the news he natu- 
rally gets most of the space. It is well, therefore, to 
remind ourselves sometimes of the efforts which are 
making to establish the kingdom of heaven among us. 
One of these unheralded agencies for good, which are 
quietly doing the work of the Master in this city, is the 
Protestant Episcopal Church and Mission House on 
Stanton Street, between Norfolk and Essex Streets. 
The Mission owes its origin to a mere accident. 

One Sunday in the autumn of 1832, the Rev. John 
Mc Vickar, D.D., Professor of Christian Evidences in 
Columbia College, while passing through Stanton Street 
had his atteution arrested by crowds of idle, ragged 
boys who were playing games in the street or lounging 
about the sidewalks. He {asked one of a group why 
he was not in Sunday-school. The ready reply was 
that there was no Sunday school there to go to. The 
good doctor reported his observations to two Christian 
ladies, one of whom was Mrs. Cornelia Beach Law- 
rence, and they at once gave him $75, saying, ‘‘ We 
will have on that spot a mission church.” 

On the festival of the Epiphany, in January, 1833, a 
service was held in a hall near by, and the church thus 
organized was called the Church of the Epiphany. In 
the following year lots were purchased in Stanton 
Street and a church edifice was erected which was 
consecrated June 28, 1834, with the Rev. Lot Jones as 
rector. The work was supported by the contributions 
of prominent churchmen and women. This was the 
first free Episcopal church in the city, and from its 
organization to the present time the poor have had the 
Gospel preached to them from its altar without money 
and without price. 

Some years ago, the Church of the Epiphany moved 
to Fiftieth Street, but the Stanton Street edifice was 
not sold or demolished, but was reconsecrated to its 
original mission work. The church expenses were 
defrayed by offerings from the various Episcopal so- 
cieties of the city until four years ago, when it was 
thrown mainly upon its own resources. This was a 
critical period in the history of the mission, but it had 
a man for the crisis. Mr. B. C. Wetmore, a lawyer in 
active practice, first became interested in the work in 
1867, and when the alternative of closing the church 
or trying to make it self-sustaining presented itself he 
went before the people and put the matter very plain- 
ly tothem. They promised to stand by him, and 
though poor they have nobly maintained the work ever 
since. Mr. Wetmore’s efforts on behalf of the mission 
have been untiring. He has been its ‘main-stay, its 
constant advocate, and, as far as it was possible for a lay- 
man to fill that office, its rector. No regular pastor has 
been employed during the last four years, for the want 
of money to pay one, but the sacraments have been 
regularly administered by visiting clergymen, and in 
the absence of an ordained minister Mr. Wetmore or 
some one else has read the service. 

Services in German are held every Sunday at 9 a. M. 
and 4 p. m., and in English at 10:30 a. Mm. and 7:45 p.m., 
the congregations varying in number from 100 to 150 
The Sunday-school is large and flourishing, 
having between 400 and 500 children under instruction. 

There is also maintained, in connection with the 
mission, a ragged school in which about one hundred 
poor children are taught the rudiments of knowledge. 
The temporal and material wants of the pupils are 
alike supplied. Clothing is provided for those who 
need, and a free dinner is served daily in the school- 
room. There is a women’s sewing society with 300 
members, of which Mrs. Frederick W. Vanderbilt is 
president. The society meets at the Mission House, 
No. 77 Second Avenue, every Tuesday evening. The 
articles made are sold and the profits accrue to the 
maker. 

The Mission House is also used for an orphan 
asylum, and eleven little waifs are at present sheltered 
within its walls. The parlors are used for the meetings 
of literary and temperance societies, which are doing a 
good work among the young people of the parish and 
vicinity, and successfully rivaling the dance houses 





and saloons. Two lady Bible readers are employed to 
visit among the poor of the parish, who report needy 
cases to the treasurer, Mr, Wetmore. For several 
years a small house adjacent to the church was used 
as a sort of club-house for young men. Mr. Wetmore, 
with a few young friends who were preparing for the 
ministry, rented apartments in the vicinity, and gave 
themselves heartily to the work of saving the youth 
who crowded their club-rooms from lives of vice and 
crime. Sometimes there would be as many as 150 
young men crowded into their limited quarters. ‘* We 
don’t want to go to the saloons, Mr. Wetmore, let 
us come into your house,” was the frequent appeal of 
those who had been driven to the haunts of sin for want 
of a better place to spend theirevenings. The vicinity 
of the Stanton Street Church is the greatest corner 
for thieves in New York city. Mr. Wetmore says that 
large numbers of them used to come to the club-rooms, 
and some of them he thinks were induced to forsake their 
old habits. Societies were formed among the boys, good 
books were given them to read, and various whole- 
some means of recreation were provided. They were 
drawn into the Sunday-school, and many of them 
into the church. Of all_the young men—and they are 
a host—which this mission has been the means of 
rescuing from utter degradation, by far the largerpart 
are still walking in the paths of sobmety and virtue. 
It is said of the Stanton Street Church that more 
ministers have gone forth from it than from any other 
church in the city. A prayer meeting started by Mr. 
Wetmore three or four years ago, with only seven per- 
sons present, grew to such dimensions in a year that 
not only the room, but the stairs and the hall and steps 
outside were thronged with people, and a revival 
ensued in which many souls were saved. This ciub- 
house, however, has been torn down, and a most en- 
couraging and imperative department of the work has 
for that reason been almost entirely suspended. 

It is now proposed to transfer the property on Stanton 
Street toa Board of Trustees, composed of gentlemen 
prominent in the Episcopal Church of this city, and to 
erect upon the site of the old church a new and more 
commodious building, to cost about $75,000. Of this 
amount nearly $10,000 bas been already secured. The 
property is fully paid for, and unencumbered by mort- 
gage, lienor debt. The basement of the proposed new 
building is to contain a reading-room, parlor, library, 
gymnasium, and bath-room for young men, and a hall 
for meetings. On the first floor there is to be a church- 
room large enough to seat about 600 people; the sec- 
ond floor is to contain rooms for the Sunday-school 
and day industrial school, for mothers’ meetings, sew- 
ing societies, etc.; the third floor, lodging rooms for 
the children and women who will seek the shelter of 
the house, and apartments for the workers, 
and the fourth floor play-rooms, 
etc. The building is to be known as the ‘* Church 
of the Reformation and the House of the Epiphany,” 
It is estimated that the running expenses, including 
the salary of a rector, will amount to about $8,000 a 
year. 

The need for such work as we have described will 
be evident when we remember that this ola church is 
situated in the most crowded parts of New York. 
There are said to be more than 500,00) people living 
between fourteenth Street and the Battery, east of 
the Bowery, and quite 200 000 people are crowded into 
the tenement houses in the immediate vicinity of the 
church. There are not church accommodations of any 
kind for one-fiftieth part of th's godless and very 
largely destitute mass of human beings. Saloons and 
bagnios are there in frightful numbers. Truly there 
is need for Christian soldiers to dispute the field with 
them. 


store-rooms, 








Phe Horne. 


QUESTIONS. 
By J. M. CaLpweE Lt. 

[7 was with a troubled heart and weary brain that 

Bessie Aldrich set out one spring afternoon on a 
round of fashionable calls. Since leaving school she 
had tried more and more to assume the housekeeping 
cares and anxieties which were becoming increasingly 
burdensome to her mother. Just now there were dis- 
cordant notes in the domestic home: the three ser 
vants did not harmonize with each other any better 
than did the new dining-room furniture and the old 
paper on the wall, and Bessie was very tired of discord 
of all kinds. Ah! the old paper. That was the worst 
of all. Inthe Fall Mr. Aldrich had said to his wife 
that if the boys were to go to college it would be abso- 
lutely necessary for the household expenses to be less 
this year than they were last. And they had been less. 
For in November Mrs. Aldrich’s aunt had died, and 
they had been freed for the winter from the ordinary 
obligation of hospitality—lunches, teas, a German, etc. 
In February they had managed to refurnish the dining- 





{ . A . 
{room without calling upon Mr. Aldrich for any money 


for that especial purpose ; but the dining-room paper! 
They had had no idea that so slight a change in the 
tint of the furniture covering would make such a 
great difference in ithe whole effect of the room. It 
took away entirely any satisfaction that the new furni- 
ture might otherwise have given, and if it were possi- 
ble now, in any way, the room must be repapered. 
‘There 18 no help for it,” so Bessie said to herself, as 
she went out, solemnly hoping that some inspiration 
might come to her before returning home. 

First to Ada B.’s,who must think her extremely rude 
to have left her last call so long unacknowledged. 

The servant ushered her into the parlor, where she 
was met by Mrs. B., who in the suppressed tone of 
deep anxiety informed her that Ada had gone to bed 
with another attack of nervous headache, the second 
in the last three weeks. 

‘* And how it could be helped,” her mother said, ‘‘I 
cannot see. I told her father yesterday that it would 
be cheaper in the end to let us run on to New York to 
buy it there—Grace’s wedding present, you know. 
Ada saw something there a month ago that exactly 
suited her; but Mr. B. cannot understand why some- 
thing cannot readily be found in Philadelphia suitable 
for the occasion, and I suppose there might have been 
something else, but the dear child had her heart so set 
on this particular thing that there was nothing to do 
but to try to have one made like it. It is so hard to 
make sales-people know just what Oue wants without 
any pattern to show, and here have we been the whole 
of two days going from one place to another deciding 
upon materials and matching shades ti:l I am almost 
sick myself. I am sure now that Mr. B. will see that 
I was right about going to New York; it worries him 
soto see Ada sick. Isn’t it terrible to see so young a 
person so broken as she is? It seems as though she 
could not do the slightest thing without being utterly 
prostrated. I do not see what the end will be, and 
yet, how can I help it? The wedding is to be next 
week, and we just had to go yesterday, though the 
child: was (not rested after the Assembly. And now 
she will not beable to go to the reception to-morrow 
evening, and Grace will be so disappointed. It is very 
perplexing to know just what to do; isn’t it? If you 
will pardon me, dear, I will ask you to excuse me now; 
I told AdaI would be away but a few moments.” 

So Bessie proceeded to the house of another friend, 
forgetting till she stood on the steps thatthe family had 
been driven from their home by an invading army of 
plasterers, painters and upholsterers. The edict had 
gone forth from the younger members of the house- 
hold that the house should be Queen Anned this spring, 
or Renaissanced, or something. Bessie remembered 
now that the last time she had seen Mrs. 8. she bad told 
her with tears in her eyes that her home was to be 
taken from her; the kome of her early married life, 
with all its dear associations—‘‘ But,” with a tone of 
resignation, ‘‘it cannot be helped. The girls met 
some lovely people in Italy last winter, and they are 
coming to America, and we must entertain them. I 
suppose our house does look very plain, but I love it 
just as it is; it breaks my heart to think of it in any 
way different.” 

With a feeling of deepening solemnity Bessie rang 
the bell at the door of the beautiful new house of her 
dear friend Mary A. 

‘*Mrs. A. said, if it was you, to tell you to come right 
up to the sewing-room,” said the servant. 

It was one of those stifling hot May days that so often 
overtake us after a week or two of cold rain. The 
windows were open but the air of the house was op- 
pressive ; exasperatingly so, Bessie thought. 

‘*T am so glad it was only you,” were Mrs. A’s wel- 
coming words. ‘‘I think if it had been anyone to 
whom I must be polite I should have shrieked. Ihave 
been running the machine till Iam so nervous that I 
am ready tocry if any one speaks tome. I declare, 
sometimes I feel ready to give up; my courage is all 
gone. Here are the children literally without clothes 
to put on, actually suffering in their winter things, 
and when am I ever going to get anything ready for 
them? Those lovely muslin dresses I got the girls last 
spring faded so they are not fit to be seen. I think the 
washerwoman must have used some queer kind of 
soap ; the colors seemed fast when I tried them. These 
white ones all need to be let down—and Tom! He 
has grown 80 that he is an object in bis little blouses. 
I knew it would be this way, and had a seamstress en- 
gaged for this week and next ; I couldn’t get her earlier, 
and did so hope these July days would hold off till we 
were ready for them. Did you ever feel anything 
like it? Is it really so hot out of doors? or is it this 
horrid furnace fire that won’t go out? This morning 
the sewing-woman sent me word she cannot come; 
has mourning to make for one of her regular custom- 
ers, whom she cannot disappoint. You know our 
Maggie was married in the winter, so I cannot have 
her; and now, what would you do? If I take my 
time to look up some one else I shall get nothing done, 
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and every one is engaged any how this time of the 
year, and I’m sotired and so hot. Shut that window, 
please, so I cannot hear the children on the lawn—the 
sound of their voices seems to yo right into my brain. 
I would be so thankful if I could go into the city and 
buy some things ready made; they advertise lovely 
things for children at D. & R’s and H. & C.’s; but we 
received word last week that the price of board has 
gone up at Pleasant Harbour, and it costs so much for 
us to be there all summer that Frank says we must 
economize somewhere, and I thought I would try. 
Open that window, for pity’s sake. I feel as though I] 
should smother. I wonder if those trees will ever 
grow so as to shade the house? I do miss the large 
trees at the old place so. Then there is the wedding 
for next week ; ifI am tired out for that Frank will be 
so——wasn’t that the sound of his latch-key in the 
door? He must be earlier than usual, and I did want 
to get cool before he ——” 

Bessie left as Frank entered; a tearful reception 
must not be witnessed by even one’s ‘‘ most intimate,” 
she thought, and there were unmistakable tears in 
Mary’s voice as she did not finish her last sentence. 

Where next? : 

She had passed the whole R. family out driving, and 
unfortunately they had seen her. It would be simply 
cruel to call on Grace within a week of her wedding- 
day. The K.’s lived too faraway in an opposite di- 
rection; they must wait till another afternoon. Ah! 
this was just the time to stop and tell Lucy that she 
would send her a book to-morrow; one she had not 
had time to read herself, but which she was sure Lucy 
would enjvy. So she turned into a side street of their 
pretty suburban town, and was presently at Lucy’s 
door, reflecting that she might have carried the book 
herself had she known how few polite calls she would 
accomplish that afternoon. 

The family of which Lucy was a member consisted 
of the widow and two daughters of an old college 
mate of Bessie’s father, aclergyman who had been 
dead for several years. They owned their little house, 
and the widow had an income of three hundred a year 
left her by her husband ; but the main-stay of the fam- 
ily was the elder daughter, who was a teacher at St. 
Catherine’s, and kept a set of books for one of ber 
father’s friends in the evening. The younger daughter 
had had a fall five years before, receiving some injury 
to the spine, since which time she bad been partially 
paralyzed and confined to ber bed or chair. The 
mother was a very capable woman, but not strong. 
She could, perhaps, add a little to their income, she 
had once said to Mrs. Aldrich, by doing fine sewing or 
copying, but she found it truer economy to husband 
her strength and keep as well as possible, the girls 
were so dependent upon her for the brightness and 
happiness of their lives. ‘It is more comfortable 
sometimes to do without things,” she had added, 
“than to earn the money with which to procure them.” 
With careful management and the utmost simplicity 
they could get along very comfortably, and she was 
able to give more time to Lucy, who really needed 
her. 

This afternoon the mother’s face seemed brighter to 
Bessie than usual; she thought at first that it was by 
contrast with the clouded one she had so lately left, 
but she soon found that it was owing to the fact thata 
great pleasure was in store for the little family. ‘‘My 
own dear sister, whom I have not seen for twenty 
years, is coming to us to-night,” the mother said, 
almost as soon as she opened the door for Bessie. 
‘*The thought of having her under my roof, in my 
home, is such perfect happiness to me that I feel like 
congratulating every one I see. You need not go up 
to Lucy this time, we have brought her down to her 
summer quarters. It was rather early to make 
the change, but it was more convenient to give 
her aunt the upstairs room. And now we are so 
thankful we made the move before these warm days 
came. Lucy is expecting you this afternoon; she said 
she was sure you would come, she would so much like 
to see you.” 

Propped up on her bed, in her little shaded room, 
Bessie found her, looking so fresh and cool in her 
plain white wrapper that Bessie felt as though she 
were indeed breathing a ‘‘new atmosphere,” and 
longed to pick her up bodily and carry her to her 
friend Mary as she would a glassof ice-water. Some 
buttercups and violets in a clear glass vase on a lit ie 
stand beside the bed whispered of breezes, and even 
the wood in the small open stove, ready for a match 
whenever the thermometer should say so, was sugges- 
tive of cold 1ather than heat. 

“‘IT thought it was Emily,” she said, as Bessie en- 
tered, ‘‘and I did not want her to come yet, quite. 
She has gone out botanizing with one of the teachers 
and two or three of the younger pupils, and I am 
trying to finish this before she returns; it is a white 
apron I am making for a birthday surprise for her to- 
morrow. Do stay till she comes ; she will bring such 
$reasures of wild flowers, and I want you to have 








some of them. Aren’t these long summer afternoons 
delicious? and this one especially after the cold rain 


we have been baving. I do so love the out-door spring 
sounds; I fancy Ican hear the leaves and the grass 
ill day—when I am 


Thank you very much 


growing, and the birds talk to me 
well enough to listen, I mean. 
for the promise of the book; it is just what we were 
wanting in connection with what we are reading. 
Mother and I will enjoy it so much together ; 
auntie. Did mother tell you dear auntie is « oming? 
Let me show you the last piece of work I have finished ; 
ought I not to be thankful that my har 
as well as my feet? It is a scrap-book for the children’s 
Sanitarium. Mrs. kind the old 
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Christmas cards belonging to the whole P. family, col- 


and 


ds have not struck 


P. was s as to send 


lectively and individually, and I have been having 4 
kind of festival the iths pasting them in 
my book. Does it look festive? Lonly hope I 
may not welcome auntie with a ‘ Merry Christmas’ to- 
right.” 

Bessie did not stay till Emily came home; 
couldn’t. Her mind was in a tumult, and she wanted 
to get where she might think alone. 

‘* What does it all mean?” she asked herself as she 
sat down in her own pretty room. ‘ What 
coming to? Must we all be actually poor, and para- 
lyzed, and school-teachers, in order to get any real 
rest and happivess in this world that God has made ? 
My thoughts are in such a whirl that I hardly know 
what Iam thinking. Truly, as I looked at Lucy I be- 


last two mo 


not 


she 


are we 


lieve I was envious! Actually envious! Was 
I wishing that I might wear plain’ white 
wrappers and lie on the bed for the rest 
of my life? ButI am wasting time; the dressmaker 
will be here next week, and I must make out my 
shopping list for to-morrow; and there are those 


English friends of the S's coming soon, and a party 
to be given to the bride. What can I do about that 
dining-room paper? Lf only mamma would not look 


so depressed every time she enters the room I would 


not mind it so much. I will! Thatis just whatI will 
do! Iwonder I did not think of that before. I will 
take the money uncle gave me last Christmas. I be- 


lieve it will rasp me less to do without the French les- 
son and the history lectures which I had promised my- 
self for next winter than it does to be out of tune in 
this way all the time. Papa will never notice it if we 
do not mention it, the dear man; and I can arrange it 
with mamma. I do truly wish ‘ to do my duty in that 
state of life unto which it has pleased God to call me’ 
—only isn’t ours an odd calling?” 


“KEPT BACK.” 
3y Mary Mayne. 

PALE, thinly-clad woman, with a shrinking as- 

pect, as if half ashamed of what she was do- 
ing, recently applied to a member of a charitable so- 
ciety in one of our large cities, for a ‘“‘relief ticket.” 
Evidently she was not in the habit of asking charity, 
and inquiry brought out the hesitating complaint : 

“JT should not need helpif I could only get the 
money due me; if Mrs. B—— would only pay me reg- 
ularly.” 

‘* How much does she owe you ?” 

‘Thirteen dollars, all for washing and ironing. I 
have asked for it until lam ashamed. She always 
says, ‘I haven’t the change now;’ or, ‘I am busy just 
now. Come another time.’ But my children must have 
clothes and food.” 

Does Mrs. B——, living in a fine brown’stone house, 
surrounded by every luxury, ever imagine what muis- 
ery the loss of thirteen dollars can bring to a washer- 
woman? Or, if not the permanent loss of it, the mere 
delay of payment? 

A weary seamstress, to whom ill-health had come 
from her confining work, confessed the other day 
that her hardest task was collecting her wages from 
wealthy ladies who employed her. 

‘‘They never seem to think about paying me,” she 
said. ‘‘I have to ask forthe money, and then they 
hardly ever have ‘the change.’ They are kind enough, 
or mean to be; but often I can’t get my pay for weeks 
and months. I wonder how they suppose I pay for 
my medicines, and my room-rent? Now there’s Mrs. 
M——, who owes me for four weeks’ sewing, but I 
can’t get it.” And she added bitterly, ‘‘I have no 
money to draw out of the bank, and this pain in my 
side is growing worse every day.” 

Poor little seamstress! As the blinding tears 
dimmed her still swiftly-flying needle, who can tell 
what bard thoughts were filling her heart towards the 
lady who, in her own circle, was known as genial, 
kind, and Christian? Yes, Mrs. M@—— was a church 
member ; regularly in her pew on Sunday, and seldom 
absent from the weekly prayer-meeting. She was 
prominent in various charitable societies, and was 
really a woman of kindly feelings. But, always neg- 
ligent in money matters, she had grown habitually 
thoughtless concerning those employed by her. She 
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seldom kept in mind the time when her cook’s ‘“‘month 
was up.” And when the girl ventured to ask for her 
wages, she would reply with easy nonchalance: ‘Oh, 
yes, to be sure! I'll get it of Mr. M——to-night;” 
and most likely she gave no further thought to the 
matter until another application came, which often 
met with no better success. 

Now, Mrs. M——would be amazed if she were ac- 
cused of cheating her cook, or of being cruel to her 
seamstress. It never occurs to her that it is an insult 
to the faithful girl, whose wages for sewing amount to 
ten or twenty dollars, to respond to her timid request 
for payment by offering, as if to a beggar, a dollar 
or two, with the careless remark: ‘‘That’s all the 
change I have now; remind me to-morrow, and I'll 
give you the rest.” She does not even notice the 
blush of indignant shame that tingles on the cheek of 
the recipient, whose feelings are thus rudely wounded. 

If, in some of the strange reverses of life, Mrs. M—— 
should ever taste the bitterness of poverty, she mY 
then marvel at her present dullness of perception, at 
her cruel lack of promptness, at her sinful carelessness 
in treating dependents. 

There is an army of silent sufferers from this wide- 
spread evil. Facts creep out now and then, revealing 
how many respected and wealthy ladies—nor are hus- 
bands, brothers, and sons guiltless—are habitually 
negligent in the payment of those whom they employ. 
People who would never think of leaving unpaid, ex- 
cept by special arrangement, a large debt to a mer- 
chant, forget—to use the mildest term—to be equally 
honorable towards those who serve them just as faith- 
fully on asmaller scale. The poor who depend on 
daily earnings for daily bread, who have nothing laid 
up for emergencies, need prompt payments far more 
than those whose happier lot, or wiser judgment, has 
enabled them to save something for the future. 

Keep not back the wages of the poor. Let all little 
bills as well as the larger cnes be settled. Pay not 
only the merchant, the butcher, and the grocer, but 
the cook and the cobbler, the laundress and seamstress, 
the errand boy,,to whom is due, perhaps, but sixpence, 
and the nurse-maid, from whom in some emergency of 
needed ‘‘change ” you borrowed a ‘‘quarter.” You 
may be sure that the pennies which seem of go little 
importance to you have not been forgotten by those to 
whom they are due. 

These may appear trivial matters to some; but toa 
rightly sensitive conscience small delinqueneies of 
this kind must be humiliating. Forgetfulness of duty, 
when habitual, ceases to be a mere infirmity, and be- 
comes a sin, which brings a continual reproach upon 
the cause and name of Christ. 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 
[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug- 
geationa, and empertences for this column.) 


Will you reply to the following questions ? 

lst. How can one obtain German and Swedish help in New York? 
As I understand it, there are German and Swedish Commissioners 
of Emigration in New York, who help emigrants to obtain situations 
or people wishing help to obtain it. Where can these commission~ 
ers be found, or can you give their addresses ? 

2d. Where are the rooms of the Woman’s Christian Association 
in your city? I know this has been answered before in your paper, 
but as we send the copies away I cannot refer to them for the reply. 

3d. I have been interested in what bas been said in The Christian 
Union about the Tonic Sol-Fa system of teaching music. Can you 
tell me what books, etc., would be necessary to enable two people, 
one having some knowledge of music already, and the other none, 
to learn, or rather master this system, and where can they be ob- 
tained? 

4th. Will you give me information as to what mementoes of 
** Mother Goose” are to be found in the Old South Church, Boston, 
and what is known about her? 

lst. German Emigrant House, 13 State Street, New York. 

German Emigrant Missionary Society, 3 Broadway, New 
York. 

German Commissioners of Emigration, Castle Garden, 
New York. 

German and Swedish Employment Bureau, 85 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

24. 7 East 15th Street, New York. 

8d. Address for full information Mr. T. H. Seward, care 
of Biglow & Main, 76 East 9th Street, New York. 

4th. As the following letter, in response to arequest of ours, 
makes no mention of any mementoes, we judge there are 
none now at the Old South : 

Boston, Jan. 5, 1883. 
Dear Sir : 

In reply to your inquiry about ** Mother Goose’ I would say that 
Susanna, widow of Peter Vertigoose, Vergoose, or Goose, was a 
member of the Old South Church, and died in 1685. Her grand- 
Elizabeth, was the wife of Thomas Fleet, the Boston 
printer, and it has been said that a collection of her melodies was 
printed by him. No copy of these melodies can now be traced, and 
there is no positive proof in support of the claim that Mrs, Goore of 
the Old South was the veritable ‘‘ Mother Goose ” of our childhood’s 
days. You will see the subject discussed in a foot-note on page 108 
of Vol. 1 of Judge Sewal!’s Diary, and in Vol. XXVII of the New 
England Historic Genealogical Register. 

Iam, yours truly, HamiLton A. HILu, 
Clerk of Old South Church. 


daughter, 





Please give some information about the best book on household 
decorations. I think you bave given rome ageistance in former 
numbers, but I cannot now recall them, 

Yours traly, L. A. D, 


‘*Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes,"’ by Constance’ 
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Cary Harrison, published by CharlesScribner’s Sons ($2.00); | 
‘* The House Beautiful,” by Clarence Cook (Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $4 00), and ‘‘ Beauty in the Household,” by Mrs. 
T. W. Dewing, published by Harper & Brothers, New York 
(31.00). 

‘Mrs. W. Y.” can find the poem ‘The Beggai’s 
Petition,’ in Beeton’s ‘‘ Great Book of Poetry,” put- 
lished by Ward, Lock & Tyler, Warwick House, Pater- | 
noster Row, Loudon, I: was written by Thos. Moss. 

It is also tobe found in Chambers’s Encyclopedia of Eng- 
lish literature, and in the ‘* English Reader,” an extra copy 
of which our friend Mrs. K. M., of Lowell, possesses, and 
effers to our correspondent if she wishes to send for it. Sever- 
al friends, to whom we send thanks, have copied the poem 
for us, but it is too long for us to print here. 








Onur Young Folks. 


POLLY’S PROBLEM. 
By Franors C, Sparwawk. 


OLLY BLATCHLEY sat with a troubled little 

face at the breakfast table. Her sisters were 
away upon avisit; her brother was at school; she was 
listening to her mamma and papa, and it was plain 
that something was going amiss with her. 

‘* Papa,” she cried at last, in a piteous tone, ‘‘mayn’t 
Igo?” 

‘You're too young, Polly.” 

“T’'m a tall girl, papa. You remember we measured 
the other day, and you said I came up just as high as 
your heart.” 

** Fact, Polly.” 

‘* Then, papa, please, please, mayn’t I go to the seaside 
with Lilian and Kate ? They want me, I know. T’il ask 
them. And TI] beso good! Remember, mamma said 
it was an advantage to children to be with their older 
sisters, cause they learned good manners, and how to 
entertain company.” 

‘*Goodness!” cried Mrs. Blatchley. ‘‘This has 
come to be a family where one has to weigh one’s 
words.” 

Her husband laughed. 
Polly’s countenance. 

‘Please, please, papa,” she repeated, ‘‘say ‘yes.’ 
It’s got all into me, and I can’t keep still.” 

‘* What's got into you, child?” 

**T can’t tell what it is, but it’s something that keeps 
wanting to go. It runs all along my arm now. I can 
feel it crinkle.” And Polly held out a tanned littl 
arm. ‘‘I guess it’s just like the sap you told me 
about, that gets up in the trees and keeps the leaves 
stirring. Something keeps making me want to stir, 
too: And all that* lovely, lovely beach, and the great 
waves. O, papa, let me go, let me go!” 

Tears of entreaty had come into the child’s eyes, 
and she looked from her papa to her mamma, and 
back again at Mr. Blatchley, with an imploring face 
that he found it very hard to resist. But the seaside 
did not suit Mrs. Blatchley; she could not take Polly 
there. The two older daughters had been invited by a 
friend to join herself and family at the beach, and they 
had engaged rooms for a month. It was not at all 
likely that Polly would be wanted. But Polly either 
could not or would not see this. Finally, ina moment 
of weakness so common to parents, Mr. Biatchley hit 
upon an expedient to keep his little daughter at home, 
and yet seem to throw the responsibility upon her. 
It was not quite fair, perhaps, but it was easy. 

* Polly,” he said, ‘‘I’ll make a compromise with 
you. You shall go, on one condition.” Polly’s brown 
eyes flashed; she was ready to do anything. ‘On 
condition,” he went on, ‘‘that you earn the money 
yourself to pay your fare to the beach. If you'll do 
that, I'll do all the rest for you. Earn it, mind; don’t 
have it given toyou. Then I’ll let you go with your 
sisters. Butif you don’t, you must stay at home un- 
til mamma is ready for the mountains. And you’ve 
only three weeks to do it in.” 

Mr. Bilatchley leaned back in his chair'and looked at 
his little daughter’s drooping face. He had cornered 
her this time. Poor Polly! 

**O, papa,” was all that she could say, and she said 
it in a very melancholy tone. Her father felt that he 
was oruel, but how could he help that ? 

‘*Yes, Polly,” he repeated, ‘‘you shall go if you 
will earn the money to pay your fare.” 

‘*How much is it, papa?’’ 

He told her. It was a larger sum than she had ever 
had at one time for spending money. 

The child’s grieved look did not leave her face fora 
long while. Her mamma watched her quietly, and 
saw her sitting on the sofa al! by herself, with her eyes 
fixed on the wall opposite, in the deepest study. About 
noon she gave a sudden start, and springing up with a 
laugh ran to her mamma’s side. 

‘*‘Mamma,” she cried, ‘‘you promised to give me 


But no smile adorned poor 





some pretty playthings out of the attic. 
so long ago you promised.” 

‘Two whole days, Polly.” 

‘““Won’t you doit now? Please, please do.” 

Mrs. Blatchley was glad to divert the child, and 
readily went up to the great old garret with her. Pol- 
ly was in ecstasies, and begged everything she could 
lay hands upon. 

‘*'This piece of silk will make a beautiful wrap for a 
doll, won't it?” she cried. ‘‘Mayn’t I have it?” 

** But Leonora has a dolman already that I made for 
you; she doesn’t need two. She has a shawl besides.” 

Polly looked at her, and opened her lips to answer. 
Then she changed her mind and only gazed on a 
moment with her little face flushed, aud her eyes 
sparkling. Mrs. Blatchley was curious. 

‘*What do you want of two dolmans?” she asked 
again. F 

‘*Mamma,” returned the young diplomat, ‘‘ you said 
that you would ict me amuse myself always just as I 
liked, and you wouldn’t always be asking me what I 
was going to do, provided 1t was nothing naughty or 
destructive. Won’t you cut me out another dolman 
just like that? And I'll sew it beautifully. That isn’t 
destructive, is it.” 

“‘Or naughty, Polly? Ican’t see what you want it 
for!” 

‘*No, not naughty,” and the little head was shaken 
with a deliberate motion, though the serious effect 
was impaired by Polly’s catching sight of a scrap of 
pink satin just then, aud darting upon it with a cry of 
delight. 

Oa, how lovely, mamma! What nice piece-boxes 
you have. And isn’t there some lace to go withit? And 
I want some lace to put on my dolman. And look, look, 
this lovely pale-blue silk, enough for a whole dress. 
Mayn’t I have that, too ?” 

‘*What is Leonora to do in a pink bonnet and a blue 
dress ?”’ asked the lady, with a laugh, at the same time 
handing the child the coveted treasures. 

‘Ob, they’re for ditf——” Polly stopped. 
won't be worn at the same time,” she said. 

Half an hour afterward the little girl went to herown 
room with her arms full of pieces of silk, woolen, 
gauzy materials, and satin, lace, and velvet. 

‘‘Youintend totake Leonora away with you ?” asked 
her mamma. 

‘*To the beach? Yes, indeed.” 

‘* But, my little one, you can’t go there, Didn’t you 
understand papa? He means what he says.” 

“Yes, [ know,” said Polly. ‘‘I can’t go unless I earn 
the money. But it won’t do any harm to make some 
dolly’s clothes, wiil it? In that pice book you were 
reading the other day, it said it was best to be ready 
for anything that might happen. And I'm all ready to 
go,amI? Have Ia bathing-suit, mamma ?” 

‘*No, dear. But if you go you shail have one.” 

‘*T shall?’ Aud the ciild looked up earnestly. 
‘* Because perhaps—perhaps I shall go, after all.” 

‘Why, my little girl, you can’t go. Papa doesn’t 
want to have you, nor I either.”’ 

‘*Isn’t papa a man of honor?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘“*Then be won’t break his word, will he ?? 

Lad No.” 

‘*That’s all,” returned Polly, nodding her head with 
a quiet confidence that gave Mrs. Blatchley a thought 
of defeat. 

But she forgot it as the day went by, and her little 
daughter seemed entirely absorbed in planning an 
elaborate wardrobe for her doll. 

Two weeks passed, and Polly had not made a begin- 
ning toward earning the requisite money. Moreover, 
she seemed quite contented, and still went on with her 
sewing with zeal. One day she came in from a walk, 
and showed several bits of ribbon and lace that she 
had been buying. 

‘*Very pretty. You've good taste for a little girl,” 
commented mamma, 

‘You've spent all your money now, haven’t you ?” 
asked Lilian. 

“Yes,” answered Polly. 

‘*That’s the way you save up to accomplish your 
ends,” cried Fred, who was now at home on his vaca- 
tion. 

The child’s eyes flashed, but her lips shut tight, and 
she went cut of the room with her treasures. 

A few days after this, when Mr. Blatchley came 
home to dinner, liis wife said to him: 

‘Come into the library. Put on your slippers first, 
and be very quiet. 1 want you to see something that 
is going on in the sitting room. We can peep in 
through the portiére; the children are too busy to 
notice us. Polly begged the use of the sitting-room 
after luncheon. You can’t get ahead of that daughter 
of yours, Mr. Blatchley.” 

‘*Whatis it now ?’ asked the gentleman, his curios- 
ity roused by a certain anxiety in his wife’s face; and 
he followed her hastily on tiptoe. 

At first sight Polly appeared to be having a party, 
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for a number of little girls with their dolls in their 
hands were moving about the room. But they looked 
too intent for mere pleasure, and the center-table was 
covered with different articles of dolls’ apparel; there 
were several dresses, two dolmans, a Jace shawl of 
Leonora’s, half a dozen pretty hats and bonnets, and 
other things, hair bows, neckties, and handkerchiefs, 
that Polly classed as ‘‘ fancy articles.” The children 
were trying the dresses and hats on their dolls, and 
secined charmed with the result. There was a chorus 
of exclamations, and in the midst of all Polly’s incis- 
ive little voice said : 

‘‘Leonora, you see, is about the usual size of a per- 
son of her age, aud I invited you girls that had dolls 
about as old as sheis. Minnie, that pink bonnet looks 
lovely on Miranda; it just suits her style, and it’s real 
swell, too. Kate made it up for me; she has beautiful 
taste. Don’t you want it? And, Essie, that cloak 
mamma cut for me, and so it’s sure to be nice. It fits 
Rosa just splendidly. Yeu like it, don’t you?” 

** You've disproved the proverb about listeners never 
hearing any good of themselves,” said Mr. Blatchley to 
his wife. ‘‘ But what’s all this about ?” 

“Hush,” she murmured, with a warning touch on 
his arm. ‘This is a sale of ready-made clothing. 
Your daughter bas taken you at your word. She is 
raising the money to go to Rockledge with. And 
she’l! doit, too.” 

“Whew!” whistled Mr. Blatchley, under his breath. 
Then he clapped his hands softly in the excess of his 
amusement. Suddenly he asked: 

‘*Who gave her a hint of this ?” 

“Nobody. Until to-day it never even entered the 
heads of one of us that she thought of it. She has kept 
her own counsel.” 

“Well! she’ll get on in the world. But, Gertrude, 
we shall have to walk circumspectly to bring her upin 
the way she should go. My hair is beginning to grow 
gray already with the responsibility of such a clever 
daughter.” 

The parents listened a little while longer to Polly in 
her new character of saleswoman. 

“She is fair,” said Mrs. Blatchley; ‘‘she doesn’t 
overcharge ; the things are pretty, and the poor child 
has worked very hard; you’ve no idea how well she 
sewed, and how she stuck to it. You'll have to let 
her go, Everett.” 

* Of course,” he answered. 
count out the change. 
earn all that ?” : 

‘‘Take care,” said Mrs. Blatchley; ‘‘ one of the chil- 
dren is standing close by. Let us leave them now.” 

At the dinner-table when Mr. Blatchley took up his 
napkin there lay a pile of small coin under it. 

‘*What’s this ?” he said, looking round without be- 
traying his knowledge. 

‘“‘Thatv’as the money for my fare, papa. Count 
it, please; I earned it myself, my own 
way. Now Leonora and I are going to Rockledge; 
she won’t cost anything, and she was willing to giveup 
her shawl for the sake of the trip.” 

Polly was made to tell the story of her earnings in 
her own way. When she had finished, Mr. Blatchley 
said : 

**So you made the money out of your little mates. 
Do you think that was a nice way to do?” 

The child’s face clouded for a moment, then she 
said firmly : 

‘* They were lovely things ; and I worked, oh, awful- 
ly hard, todothem. And besides, papa,” she added, 
brightening, ‘‘I had no other resource.” 

Everybody at the table burst out laughing. It con- 
fused Polly a little, but it made her feel that she could 
nct have sinned so very much; and, then, it did not 
take away her money lying there. 

‘“You’re worthy your name, 
Blatchley. 

‘Well, papa, of course I say things I’ve heard you 
say; but I don’t get mixed up like a parrot. I say 
’em right; don’t I? Anyway, I am going to the sea- 
side. And, mamma, you promised me a nice bathing- 
suit.” 

‘* Polly,” said Mrs. Blatchley, solemnly, ‘‘ fate will 
have to take you in hand.” 


**Look! Do see her 
Isn’t itrich! Where did she 


Poll,” cried Mr. 








HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
NONE OTHER NAME. ACTS IV.,, 1-14. 
By Emity HontrinaTon MItver. 

id & great physician were goiag about the cily 

streets healing all the sick people, and if he had 
such power that, by a touch, he could cure the very 
worst cases without any pain or trouble, I think we 
should all welcome him. The good people and the bad 
people would praise and honor him. And I suppose 
if Peter and John had done nothing but make the 
lame to walk and the blind to see, even the scribes 
and Sadducees might have said it was a good thing. 
But that was not all they did. They knew that the 
very worst disease in the world was sin, and that the 
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same power which would heal the body could heal the 
soul also. Jesus had sent them to be his witnesses, and 
that was their business ; so everywhere they went they 
preached Jesus and the resurrection, and told the 
people that this Prince of life had been raised from 
the dead on purpose that they might be saved from 
their sins. 

Wherever Peter and John were, there you would be 
eure to hear the wonderful name. The people listened 
to it, and thousands of them believed. The scribes and 
the Sadducees and the rulers heard it, too. As they 
went along the streets they would meet a group of 
people rejoicing over a sick man that had been healed, 
and when they questioned him he would tell them 
that Peter had done it in the name of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. And when they went to the temple, there they 
would find people giving thanks for what had been 
done for them in the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 
Everywhere it was this same wonderful name, and 
they determined to stopit. So they took Peter and 
John and shut them up in prison, until they could 
decide what to do about it. This was just what Jesus 
had told them the rulers would do, so they probably 
were not at all surprised. We are not told what they 
did in prison, but I dare say they prayed and talked 
and sang, so that all in the prison heard the wonderful 
name also. When they were brought into court the 
next day they were not at all afraid. Jesus had said 
to them, ‘Be not afraid, for the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you what to say.” And so these men, who were 
only unlearned fishermen, stood up before the rulers 
and elders, and spoke so boldly and wisely that they 
were astonished. It was all about the wonderful name, 
the very name that troubled the priests and elders so. 
Peter said boldly, ‘‘ Neither is there salvation in any 
other; for there is none other name under heaven, 
given among men, whereby we must be saved. 

The rulers did not know what to do. They expect- 
ed Peter and John would have been afraid, but they 
were not, and there was the lame man standing 
straight and strong among them. Every one knew he 
had been cured, just as Peter said, by the name of 
Jesus; and every one knew it wasa good deed, so 
what could they say ? They talked a little among them- 
selves, and said: ‘‘ These men have certainly known 
Jesus. They must have been some of his disciples. 
They know all about him, and they know what they 
say istrue. We had better not do anything to them, 
but will tell them that they must not talk any more 
about this wonderful name.” 

It was not strange that they did not like to hear tne 
name of the blessed Prince whom they had crucified. 
Some of them taught that when a man died, and his 
body was put in the grave, that was the end of him, 
and it made them very angry to hear of a Prince of 
life who himself rose from the dead, and would raise 
up others also. And some expected to be cured be- 
cause they were so good, and kept all the laws of 
Moses ; but Peter had said there was no other name 
under heaven given among men whereby we must be 
saved. Everybody, rich and poor, wise and ignorant, 
young and oid, must ask in the one wonderful name, 
if they would be saved. 

Are you not glad that the one name is the name of 
Jesus, and not the name of Moses, or Samuel, or 
David, or avy of the saints or apostles? Because when 
we ask in the name of Jesus we can slways be sure 
that be knows just how to save us, and that he wants 
to do it. He can look right into our hearts, and see 
what no one els? see3, and he is always close by to 
help us. Wecan feel sure that he never forgets us, 
that he never is tired of helping us, but loves us with 
a love that can never leave or forsake us. No matter 
what troubles or temptations come to us, Jesus always 
understands and knows all about it. He is always 
willing, always able, and always ready to save, and so 
I am very glad that the one name given among men 
whereby we must be saved is the name of the Prince 
of life—the name of Jesus of Nazareth. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

\7 OU'VE no idea what a shaking-up you energetic 

young folks give me. You are very quick. Why 
it seems as if I had scarcely got the words off my pen 
promising a book to the first reading circle, when up 
pops a club in Warsaw, N. Y. It meets on Friday 
evenings, was organized on the 13th of January, and 
is going to read United States history. So to keep my 
promise I send them Hezekiah Butterworth’s History 
of Boston, which will throw a side-light on their study. 
I hope Bessie D., or some other of the club, will write 
us how they proceed with their reading, and so inspire 
others to follow their example. 

There is no use in my tryiag totake my ease in my 
quiet corner. Why, I thought the Christmas bustle 
being all over I could take my knitting and settle 
down in my rocking-chair, taking a comfortable little 
nap now and then, but just as I got my needles and 





yarn ready, a smart six-footer of a nephew off in 


| 


Ohio pokes me up with a reminder that our history | 


class has not been heard from lately, and he sends me 
some questions for them. I wish you could 
seen your Uncle puzzle over them, and the whole of 
our family has been greatly exercised by them. And 
this is to warn you that the editor and the publisher 
are baving a grave discussion as to whether they shall 
allow me to offer you any prize for a correct answer 
to this. Oh! I’m not going to tell you what it is till 
they decide. I hope that will be soon, and I advise 
all the memkers of the history class to brush up their 
wits, and look out for the puzzle corner next week. 





Santa Monica, Jan, §, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I received your card and thank you for it, alsothe card you sent 
me last year. We have moved to Santa Monica, Cal., since I wrote 
you from Toledo. Snow is very rare here except on the mountains. 
They are covered, but the rains are always expected, down here in 
the valley, in the winter. We don’t have sleighing and ekating here, 
but we had more mud than snow in Toledo, ao there is not very 
much difference. 
j:The ocean is very pretty and blue, and the little white waves that 
break on the shore, make it look like a blue dress 
We go in bathing here ai! the year. 

We have two churciies, a Methodist and a Presbyterian. We go 
to the Presbyterian Church. I go to Sunday-sctoo!l every Sanday. 
The church had aconcert. My class in Sunday-school sang a few 
piecee, The Sunday-schoo! had a Christmas tree. I spoke a piece, 
and another gir! spoke a piece, too. A young lady dressed up as 
Mrs. Santa Claus ard told the children her husband was too old and 
too busy to come this year, and she came ip his place. She told the 
children if they wanted the same joy next year they had this, they 
must be very good. Then she distributed some sticks for the 
mothers to whip their bad children with. When she bad gone, the 
niinister said Santa Claus thought he wonld come and see what she 
would do, and a man in afur cap and sheepskin beard came and dis- 
tributed the presents. I got a carnelian heart, and a Bible, anda 
bag of candy. We are building some new rooms ; auntie’s has two 
bay windows. It is not cold here, and the sun shines, and we have 
pleasant days’ most all the time. We have almost all kinda of fruit 
and nuts, oranges, lemons, figs, pomegranates, peaches, apples, 
pears, apricote, plumes, cherries, grapes, limes, and walnuts. We 
have a good many evergreen and palm trees here, and almoet all the 
streets and avenues have either one or two rows of Eucalyptus on each 
side. We have a good many pepper trees. They are very pretty. In 
the winter the wild grass is very pretty, but in the summer the heat 
dries it up. 
fuchsias grow high as the house, rosea, 


with white rufties. 


We have flowers ali the year round. Heliotropes and 
calla lilies, tuberoses, smi- 
lax, begonias, geraniums and honey-suckles are very common here ; 
’most everybody ba*a hedge ofjgeraniums. Consin E. gets a bou- 
quet for the church ’most every Saturday. We don’t have so very 
many singing birds here, but there are quite a numb 
many mocking-birds. Los Angelos 1s a pretty place, but it has so 
many orange groves you can’t see much else. I send thirty cents 
for Charity to nelp get some boys and girle out West, I earned it 
picking up walnuts. 
of smilaxs. I think it is quite time for this lengthy epistle to come 
to an end, Your affectionate niece, Emma W, 


*r, and a good 


I also send you a lemon blossom, and a sprig 


It is rather tantalizing for some of us to read about 
your flowers and fruits while we are surrounded by 
snow and ice. But after all, perhaps, the people who 
are out on the river in their ice-boats are having as 
fine fun as you can have. Each climate has its pleas- 
ures. Is Susie with you? 

Norwicu, N. Y., December 5, 1882. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

My aunt takes The Christian Union and I like to read the chi'- 
dren's letters very much. I live with my aunt in Norwich and go to 
schoo! to the Academy and take music lessons. My home is{n tre 
country, one mile and a half below Mount Upton. I 
two kittens; one is dark gray and the other is biack and white. 
One’s name is Midnight andthe other Beauty White Locks; and 
one rabbit; I did have more, but we had them shot. 
Hattie and I have a pony, which we drive, and ride on horseback, 
My sister Hattie has been lame for over two years; she had the 
measics, and it settled in her foot. She bas been on crutches for 
*most two years, and last June she had her foot amputated. She is 
better now, and we are in hopes before long she may have a cork 
foot. Sbe was only thirteen when it was amputated, and my little 
brother Willie was lame in the same way. He went on crutches for 
*most a year ; but a year ago last June he went to live with Jesus. He 
was seven. I was at Norwich at the time of his sickness; my grand- 
pa came after me, but when I got there he did not know me, and 
died two days afterwards. He died of spinal meningetis. We miss 
him very much. I havea brother four; his name is Orrie. I am 
twelve and my sister Hattie is fourteen, and we are trying to lead 
Christian lives, so that we will meet our dear little brother in heaven. 
Although he did not know as, yet I hope he will know us in heaven. 
1 hope this letter will be printed, if you think it worth it, for I want 
to surprise mamma, papa, and Hattie. Please own me as one of 
your nieces, Lovingly, 


have 


My sister 


Mary C. M. 
Your letter was a long time getting to me; what 
happened to it? Your sister Hattie has had a severe 
tria], but there are many things worse than the loss of 
a foot. To lose truth, purity, honesty, that is far 
worse, for no money can buy anything to replace them 
when they are gone. 
East OrnanGe, N. J., Jan. 5, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Your pretty card was received this week, and I was very much 
pleased with it. 

I have been so busy that I have not written to you for a long 
time, and I never thought of your remembering me so kindly. 

The day after Christmas I went to Philadelphia for a week. While 
there I visited a publishing office, and was very much interested in 
alll saw. A lady took me all through the rooms and explained ev- 
erything to me. 

She asked me if I would like to see how the paper was printed, 
and of courre I said Yes. 

So she took me into one of the rooms and asked one of the men 
who was standing by a kind of high desk to tell me a little about 
it. So he gave me a seat on a stool where I could see him plainly. 
Then ke showed me all the letters of the alphabet. They were not 
in order. The vewels were in large cells in the middie of the desk, 
where he could reach them best, and the other letters were placed 


have | 








around irregularly in 


should think that it wonld take ever so long 


cella only half or quarter as large, I 
to learn where the let 
ters were. , and it was upside dowr 
and read from left to right. Teuppose it was or 
held it that made it look upside down. I 
but I will have to close now, 


Ie set my name up in the type " 
ily the way that he 
saw many other things, 
Picase don’t let a printer see this, for 
there may »e some mistakes in this letter, and I wouldn’t want 
any one to rce them, So please keep this all to yourself. 


Your loving niece, M. 


You will forgive me for not keeping this to myself, 


for I’m sure the cousins who are not familiar with 
type-setting will enjoy reading about your visit. Yes, 
the letters are reversed in the composing-stick. Try 


making an impression of something, a penny, for in- 
stance, and see how it is reversed. Write your name 
and hold it before the glass, and you will see how it 
would look if the printer made the type look in order 
before it was printed. 

Will Mabel T. send her full address, street and num- 
ber; and also Lena W. M, of Halifax. Her card was 
returned to us. Can any of the cousins tell Helen H. 
why she cannot keep roses in her conservatory? She 
says the leaves fall off almost immediately and they 
die. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 


Previously acknowledged, . ° ° . e $452 SZ 
Eddie F. G., ; ° ° ° ° . . . 20 
A. B., ° F ° . ° . ‘ e 2 00 
Henry Graff, an ‘ . ° ° . . ‘ 1 00 


Dora M., ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1 00 
Minnie, Connie, and Daisy, ° P ° e 10% 
(Will they please send their address.) 

Emma Wagii, ° : ° ° ° ° ° 30 
Grace and Bessie, ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° 21 
Edward N, Sparks, . ° ° ° . . ° 20 
Gertrude H. Devo!, ‘ ° ° ° ° ° ° 10 
Anna M. Rich, . ° ° . ° ° ° ° 10 

Total, . . . ° . ‘ ° $458 93 
Affectionately, Aunt PATIENCE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No, 28, 

That of which I am thinking to-day is among the most wonderful 
of God's creations. In man, and in the lower beings, it is very curi- 
ous, and furnishes a world of study and interest. The word is ap- 
plied in architecture, in agriculture, and horticu‘ture; to the sun; to 
part of acunning and very common implement, and in many other 
ways. Milton appiles it toa celebrated city; Boyle, to asmall tint of 
color; Ben Johnson, Chaucer, Spencer, and others, to a beautifu, 
flower. 

In my Scripture references I shall take the plural of my word. 
There are 0 many Bible connections that I select from them the as- 
sociation with two people who lived in the earliest age of the world, 
With a woman who fergot the respect dueto her mistrese, but had 
sore aggravations, With aman whose name is said to mean * for- 
eigner.” Withthe miraculous actof a grateful prophet. With a 
woman who was noted for deeds of charity. With a holy teacher 
and his loving disciples, and with our Lord Jesus on many gracious 
occasions; but the sweetest of al! references are to the promises of 
God to his dear children. 

What is the word ? 

How is it applied to architecture? 

How to agriculture and_horticuiture ? 

How to the sun? 

With what useful implement is it connected? 

To what city does Milton apply it? 

How does Boyle use it? 

To what flower do the poets attach it ? 

Give me the Scriptare references that I have chosen, 

F. BURGE SMITA. 
ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 25, 

Hair. Lev. xix., 27; xxi, 5, ‘* The body-cusrd of Solomon had their 
hair powdered with gold dust which glittered in the sunshine.” 

Scalp locks. The highest pashas bavea standard with three horse 
tails; the lower ones with two. Breastpins, chains, rings, India 
shawls, camel's-bair cloths. Hair cloth for furniture, 

Gen. xxvii., 11; xili., 3% 2 Sam. xiv., 26.; xviii., 9. Job iv., 15. 
Dan. iv., 33. 1 Cor. xi, 14, 15. 2 Kingsi., 8. Matt iii.,, 4. Judges xili., 
3; xvi, 13, 17, 19. St. John xii., 3. St. Matt. x., 30 








PUZZLES. 


HIDDEN MONARCHS, 

1. Victor, I am in hopes that you will return. 
2. Bring me the nutmeg, Bertha. 
8. The franc is a silver coin of France. 
i, The earl seeing the blow aimed at his monarch’s 

head, which was bared, warded it off 

ALLAN 8S, McLean. 
RHOMBUS. 


Acrose,—1. To go. 2. To rule. 3. Wanting. 4. Leased. 5. A 
geographical pame, 6, A vender, 
Down.—1. In ardent. 2. An abbreviation. A husk. 4 An 


obsolete word meaning a workhorse. 5. A carousal. 6, Steel yarda, 


7. Saltpeter. 8. Scotch for devil. 9.650. 10. An abbreviation. 11, 


in ardent. H. B,D. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 11. 
Square Words,— 
EPOCH CABAL 
PACHA ARENA 
00 CUR BE 8 O M 
cz UT ANODE 
HAREM LAM ED 
Kasy Diamond 
LB 
MA T 


MAYOR 
pA FT OBST 
TONED 
R E D 
, 
Numeiical Enigina.—Proeperity. 


Viret complete ect of answers received from J, L, D. 
us. 6. 3.0... 8. 0.8. 
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THE USE AND MISUSE OF THE BIBLE. 


HE series of seven sermons just concluded upon the 
Bible was planned solely with reference to what 
I thought were the needs of my own congregation ; 


which, theologically, may be described in the lan- 
guage of the Prayer Book as composed of “all 
sorts and conditions of men.” A congregation 


composed, to a considerable proportion, of in- 
dependent-minded Protestants of all orthodox denom- 
inations—of Unitarians, Swedenborgians, Free Relig- 
ionists and Agnostics—might naturally need a pabulum 
which to the more conservative would be noxious 
indeed. Becoming persuaded that the Bible was ceas- 
ing to be used as of old, it seemed to me time to try to 
save for my people a sense of its real spiritual power 
by delivering them from the intellectual perplexity in 
which the minds of many appeared to be stumbling. 

The view which indirectly I had given of the Bible 
through a ministry of twelve years, and which once in 
a systematic way I had stated eight years ago, I pro- 
posed now to shape as clearly as I might. To do this 
absolute frankness: was needed, or I should defeat my 
own aim. Thus the plan of the series shaped itself as 
follows : 

In the first sermon I stated the popular notion of the 
Bible as a book of which Godis ‘‘ the author,” as 
the Westminster Coufession says; a book let down 
from the skies, all of a piece, the work of God and 
having his imprimatur; an authority oracular and in- 
fallible on all points of which ittreated. This theory 
I sought to show could vot be received, for the follow- 
ing reasons, among others: it had never been properly 
authenticated by the voice of the Church General 
through her councils; it was not claimed by Holy 
Scripture for itself; it was disclaimed by Holy Script- 
ure, in its palpable indifference to historical accuracy, 
and in the plain literary character of its writings, as 
brought out especially by later criticism; it was to be 
traced in iis growth in the Jewish and Christian mind 
and accounted for on natural grounds; it could not 
be stated propositionally in a form which did not make 
it utterly inconceivable ; it was pushed toa reductio ad 
absurdum by the greater superstitiousness of other peo- 
ples for their Sacred Books. 

This theory had wrought incalculable harm to re- 
ligion and humanity, and it was time for it to go. 

In the second sermon I sought to shape the view of 
the Bible held by scholars in increasing numbers; a 
view which preserves all that is essential to our 
reverence for the Bible. 

The Bible is a series of books, the extant national 
literature of the Jews, the Apocrypha being included, 
and the literature of the Christian church in its crea- 
tive epoch. As literature these books are, most of 
them, noble, and worthy of immortality, and have been 
the chief sources of inspiration to the mental and 
moral life of Christendom ; worthy to be called Sacred 
Books. 

They are in a still deeper sense our Sacred Books— 
as the literature of the people of religion, the race to 
whom God gave the unique mission of evolving 
ethical religion, whom he had endowed with a 
specialty for religion and trained by singular ex- 
periences for its normal development, and from whom, 
as an historical fact, has issued the one religion which 
may claim to have the future in its hands, the 
religion bodied in the Divine Man. 

The literature of such a people forms plainly the 
classic books of religion, which are, as our fathers be- 
lieved, the records of a real revelation, though that 
revelation lay in the historic and organic evolution of 
Israel’s consciousness, the coming on of light into the 
race. Thesé books are the works of a real, divine in- 
spiration, though that inspiration was wholly ethical 
and spiritual, and in no wise scientific or philosophic, 
and differs from other inspirations only in degree, not 
kind. 

In the third and fourth sermons I proceeded to 
apply this genera! conception of the Bible negatively, 
in the pointing out of certain wrong uses of the Bible. 
Of these I enumerated and illustrated the f llowing: 
the indiscriminate use of the whole Bible for all 
classes and ages; the indiscriminate use of the words 
of the Bible as the words of God; the indiscriminate 
use of its words as historical truth; its use as an 
oracle to predict events of history; as an authority 
in any spheres save theology and religion; as an 
authority, even there, of equal weight in all its parts; 
or as an authority which is to be resorted to in the 
‘*proof test” manner; or in the use of its language 
otherwise than as in other literature; as an authority 
even in theology of a fixed and final form, save as 
theology is the Word of God, the Christ. 

In the last three sermons, I turned to consider the 
right uses of the Bible, growing out of this general 
view. 

In the fifth sermon I presented the intellectual use 
of the books of the Bible as literature. As such we 
should have these books issued like real books, sepa- 





rately, in proper paragraphs, poetry appearing as po- 
etry, etc., and all in a case together; we should study 
each book as a whole critically; place it in proper 
historical position; know its divisions, where compos- 
ite, and be able to assign them to their several histor- 
ical; places and recognize through all the writings the 
work of the many hands which have labored over 
them. Such a process brings out the charm and 
power of these writings, and clears away prevalent 
misconceptions, both literary and theological. 

In the sixth sermon I presented the proper intellec- 
tual use of the Bible, on the foundation already laid, 
in order to construct that faith which has always been 
the essential of Christian belief; the faith in a Provi- 
dential preparation for the Divine Christ. Thus 
I gave a bird’s-eye view of the real movement of 
Jewish thought and life upward toward the Christ, 
through its various stages, from the germ of ethical 
religion bodied in the words of Moses, showing a real 
evolution in the organic life of the nation. 

This places the religion of the Christ in the old po- 
sition of commanding authority, and in the new and 
necessary position, not of an exception to the general 
order of nature, but of that very order itself in the 
sphere of the soul. Thus the foundation is laid for the 
conciliation of science and religion in the true religion 
of tue Christ. Evolution is the outworking of an ideal 
quickened of God. 

In the last sermon I considered the best uses of the 
Bible for the culture of personal and social character, 
as the providentially prepared handbook of ethics and 
religion, or rather of ethical religion. The Bible as 
the literature of the people of religion forms nota 
body of divinity, but the soul of divinity. It teaches 
not knowledge, but wisdom. These books quicken 
aspiration and turn it into the worship of the God who 
is the source and standard of all goodness. They 
presentevery phase of wisdom, and in their stern ethica! 
spirit keep the core of religion sound. They show us the 
prudential virtue our age loves, but lift these 
laws of life into laws sacred and mystic, substantial 
and real, the laws at once of nature and of the soul ; 
laws which are none other than the shadows of the one 
living Lord of life, the God who finally speaks to us 
in a Man—the human ideal, the divine image. To use 
the Bible to quicken our sense of the invisible, and of 
the invisible as ethical; to win the knowledge of 
God which is eternal life ; this is the right use of the 
Bible—the best book in the world for the highest serv- 
ice of man. 

I concluded with an earnest plea for a renewed use 
ofthe Bible. 


My experience during the delivery of these sermons 
has satisfied me that my judgment was right as to the 
need of my own people for such instruction. 

If the press has, eutirely to my surprise, thrown this 
parochial instruction out upon the community at large, 
and it has proven harmful to others for whom it was 
not designed, I am sincerely sorry. I can but trust 
that the discussion these sermons have precipitated 
updn the religious public may lead to the furtherance 
of the true view of the Bible, whatever that may be; 
which I am sure will prove calculated to conserve and 
yet develop ‘‘pure religion and undefiled.” 

R. Heser Newron. 








JOSEPH COOK’S LECTURE. 


Joseph Cook’s prelude was on civil service reform; 
substantially the lecture delivered in Brooklyn, hereto- 
fore mentioned in our columns. In his lecture he 
gives the latest European criticism respecting the ori- 
gin and source of the Old Testament. He summarizes 
his conclusions on this subject in the following propo- 
sitions : 

1. The Pentateuch has been correctly analyzed into the 
work of at least four different hands, but what the modern 
critics say as to the age of the different documents compos- 
ing it is quite uncertain. 

2. The so-called higher criticism has, perhaps, proved that 
Ezra participated in the codification of the priest’s code in 
the Mosaic legislation, but it cannot be admitted that the 
priest’s code is the work of the free invention of the latest 
date which takes on the artificial appearance of history. 

3. The chronological order in which the documents arose 
has probably been correctly described as first the Jehovistic, 
and next the Elohistic portions, but the law of Ezekiel xl., 
48, is not prior to the priest's code of Exodus, as the critics 
maintain, but subsequent to it. 

4. There is a certain amount of real learning enlisted on 
the side of rationalistic criticism, but it is governed by fore- 
gone conclusions, itis fundamentally antisupernaturalistic, 
and so its results are arbitrary, and reached in advance of 
investigation. 

If you will bear with me once for all, I will summarize 
the position which, according to my judgment, may now be 
safely taken as to the new criticism of the Old Testament. 

1. It is indisputable that the Pentateuch teaches mono- 
theism and inculcates a pure spiritual worship. 

2. Even if it were shown that the documents composing it 
were possessed in common by many of the nations among 
which the Hebrews had their origin, the fact would remain 





incontrovertible that these nations were predominantly poly- 
theistic and devoted to a corrupt form of worship. 

5. The documents, therefore, must be supposed to have 
been purified from polytheism and other false doctrines be- 
fore they were made a part of the Pentateuch, and this 
cleansing of them, in a barbaric age, from adulterate ele- 
ments which poison them in their Chaldean and Babylonian 
form, is one proof of their inspiration. 

4. The inspiration of the Pentateuch in regard to religious 
things would not be disproved by showing that it was made 
up according to the documentary theory of the critics. 

5. These discussions do not, therefore, touch fundamental 
points, for the question as to the manner of inspiration ig 
not one between believers and unbelievers, but between 
Christians themselves. 

6. The churches at large, therefore, need not be drawn 
into the labyrinth of Old Testament criticism, for the practi- 
cal issues involved in it do not affect the chief matters of the 
Christian faith. 

Mr. Cook apparently concedes that a portion of the 
Pentateuch may have been written in Ezra’s time, 
which is the position of Robertson Smith, though he 
repudiates the extreme theory that the Pentateuch is 
wholly a creation of the epoch of Ezra, which Robert- 
son Smith also repudiates. He closed his lecture by 
the following very practical conclusion: ‘‘ There is a 
bell in the cathedral of Cologne made by the melting 
together of French cannon. It would be a very diffi- 
cult task indeed to analyze that bell and determine 
whence the cannon came. The Pentateuch, hung in 
the cathedral tower of the world, bas uttered God’s 
voice, and it is our business to ask how we can ring 
the bell in the heights of history, rather than how it 
originated by the melting together of many frag- 
ments.” 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The day of prayer for colieges was Jan. 25, and was 
observed generally. No recitations were given at Yale nor 
in the New England In New York the day was 
observed by the University of New York, the Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rutgers Female College, and by a public 
meeting in the Broadway Tabernacle. The principal address 
at the Tabernacle was by the Rev. Dr. Hitchcock, who said: 
‘* We meet to-day to pray for all the educational institutions 
in the land, bat more especially for the four hundred colleges. 
The ratio of college graduates who enter the ministry is 
declining. For many years Harvard, Bowdoin, Dartmouth, 
and other colleges, sent more than one-half of their gradu- 
ates into the ministry. This is not true What is the 
significance? Is this decline the mark and measure of the 
spiritual life of our nation? The whole 
university system of Europe, excepting Italy perhaps, is the 
child of the Christian Church, and the same istrue here. The 
colleges have been founded by Christian men, and the clerical 
profes*ions have led in the culture of this country. If fewer 
college men are going into the ministry, more are going into 
law and medicine, thus advancing the general culture of the 
country. College life goes in waves, like that of the nation. 
The revivals of the last century, of 1831, and of 1858, were sent 
as baptisms for the great events which wete to follow, and 
the country came outof each war demoralized; and it is to 
this demoralization that the decline of ministerial students is 
due. At present there is a tremendous material prosperity 
upon us, and all feel it. You cannot go into aclass-room and 
get men willingly to take chances of poverty. I will not say 
the young men are not pious. They are us much so as the 
churches from which they go. Call it werldliness if you will. 
We are all worldly in this regard.” The day was observed 
at Princeton. Services were held at Marquand Chapel at 3 
P.M., and were attended by the professors, students,and many 
residents. Dr. Taylor of New York City made the address. 

—The Salvation Army are having trouble in Western 
Pennsylvania. At Kittaning a crowd of young men attacked 
the barracks, and finally gained admittance. The arrivul of 
the police quelled the disturbance. Capt. Coffin has been 
notified that if he attempts to hold services in the street he 
will be mobbed. Twenty-eight persons were arrested at 
Allegheny City, Pa., for disturbing the services of the Salva- 
tion Army at that place. 


Colleges. 


now. 


By no means. 


—The annual rental of the pews at the Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle took place Tuesday evening, Jan. 23. Only the pews 
on the ground floor were offered for sale; the gallery is re- 
served for strangers. The ground-floor pews number 350, 
and have a seating capacity of 1,500. The fixed rentals 
amount to $14,000. The premiums amounted to 3,250, 
making the total rentals $17,250. Mr. Talmage was very 
much pleased with the result. 

—The Board of Managers of the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States bas issued a circular suggesting to all the 
Sunday-schools of that denomination that a part or the 
whole of their Lenten offerings should be devoted to the 
mission work of the Church. Two hundred and thirty Sun- 
day-schools in forty-four dioceses responded to the appeal 
last year—the amount received from them being $7,382.57. 
Small paper ‘‘ mite chests” will be furnished by the society 
to children who wish to save their pennies at home and offer 
them at Easter. Last year 417 missionaries were employed 
by the Committee on Domestic Missions, and in the foreign 
field there were 144 stations and 352 laborers. 

—The Rev. George F. Pentecost, pastor of the Tompkins 
Avenue Congregational Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., is 
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preaching a series of sermons at the Academy of Music in 
that city. The first of the series was delivered on January 
21, the subject being ‘‘ Original Sin.” On each following Sun- 
day until April 27, he will preach on the following subjects; 
** Actual Sin,” ‘* Redemption,” 
ance,” ‘** Faith,” ‘* Forgiveness,” ‘‘ The Resurrection,” ** The 
Judgment,” ** Heaven,” ‘‘ Hell,” ‘* Wilt Thou be Saved,” 
‘* How to be Saved,” aud ** What Shall we do.” These 
mons will be printed, and distributed at the ferries and in the 
cars. 


** Regeneration,” ‘* Repent 


ser- 


—A Couucil met at Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y., to 
consider the dismissal of the Rev. Augustus F. Beard, the 
pastor of the church. Dr. Beard has accepted a call to the 
American Chapel at Paris, to succeed the Rev. Dr. Hitchecoc! 
Dr. Beard hue for years been interested in the religious life 
in France; this feeling was increased by 
the country and an acquaintance with M. Reveiliaud avd 
Messrs. Dodds and McAll. He 
felt that in his work bere there was no special exigency, while 
there the work was pressing, the laborers few. He was not 
going for a change, but for his life work. The council dis. 
miased him sas he desired, commending the church for its self- 
sacrifice in giving up a pastor to whom they were so deeply 
attached, at the manifest call of Providence. No date is 
fixed for Dr. Beard’s departure, as the church wish him to 
remain with them as long as possible. 

——The anniversary of the union services which bave been 
held at Chickering Hall, under the direction of the Rev. 
Samuel Colcord, was held at the Hall, Jan. 28. These ser- 
vices have resulted in much good, and sre attended by those 
who would not attend regular church services. 


travel through 


stated to the council thut he 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—Mr. R. E. Jones, in charge of St. John’s Chapel (Episco- 
pal) at Williamstown, Mass., has issued a circular asking 
for the sum of 315,000 to build a permanent Episcopal 
Church in that place, which shall minister to the needs of 
the students in Williamstown College and to the large num- 
ber of strangers who frequeit that beantiful section of 
country every summer. 

—At the last monthly meeting of the Boston Congregational 
Club there was a large attendance, and the annual report 
showed the club in a most prosperous condition. 
voted to increase the annual assessments of the members to 


lt was 


#8 per annum. The following communication was read from 
the newly-organized club at Chicago, and supplemented by 
remarks by the Rev. Robert West, of *‘ The Advance:” 
** Chicago, Ill., Jan. 5, 1883.—Samuel B. Capen, President 
Congregational Club, Boston, Mass.: The Congregational 
Club on the felloes to the venerable mother of us all, at the 
Hub, sends greeting and thauks for the cordial salutation 
Westward the star of empire takes its way; westward may 
the old and sacred pilgrim consecration to Christ, and the 
welfare of men, roll their flood of blessing from ocean to 
ocean and from the lakes to the gulf. 
** CONGREGATIONAL CLUB OF CHICAGO ™ 

—Professor Kodacks, President of the Unitarian Coilege at 
Transylvania, spoke in the First Congregational Church a 
Providence, RK. I., on the ‘‘ Progress of Unitarianism in 
Hungary ” 

—According to recent statistics Connecticut is the only 
State in the Union in which every original towu had a Con- 
gregational church. In not one of these towns has the Con- 
gregational church b®@come extinct. The Congregational 
members in the State are nine per cent. of the entire popu- 
ation. 

THE WEST. 

—The Hebrew Union College at Cincinnati, O., for the 
first time conferred the title of Doctor of Divinity. The title 
was couferred on Rabbi Eppinger, the teacher of ancient 
languages in the college since its foundation, in the presence 
of a number of leading citizens, by Rabbi Wiese, who said: 
‘* The seal of this title shall be the fraternal Kiss which | now 
place on your laureated brow,” at the same time bestowing 
the kiss. The newly-made doctor is seyenty years old. 

—The Rev. H. W. Brown, the Baptist evangelist, is boiding 
a successful series of meetings in the First Baptist Church 
of Denver, Colorado. About one hundred think they have 
found Christ, and the work has scarcely commenced. Meet- 
ings for Bible study have been held daily in the Y. M. C. A. 
rooms under the leadership of Mr. Brown. Other churches 
in the city are holding meetings. The results are very 
encouraging in almost every church. Meetings have been 
held for two weeks in the new mission started by Superin- 
tendents Blanchard and Maile. Several conversions are 
reported. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The triangular plot of ground atthe junction of Prytania 
and Camp Streeta, New Orleans, is being prepared for the 
reception of Margaret’s Monument. The pedestal of the 
momument has been moceled after that of the monument of 
the Empress Josephine, of France, and will be of marble. It 
will be surmounted by a life-size statue of Margaret giving 
charity to infant children—a work to which she gave her 
whole life. 

—The congregation of Hill Street Methodist Church at 
Newark, N. J., presented their pastor, the Rev. 8. T. Graham, 
with a basket of flowers to which was attached a fanof bank 
notes. A fan of this description has never been known to 
cause @ coolness between pastor and people. Try it. 

FOREIGN. 

—General Booth has just published a year-book, of which 
the following is an extract: ‘* During the year 1882, 609 of our 
soldiers, to our knowledge, have been knocked down, kick- 
ed, or otherwise brutally assaulted, 251 being women and 25 
children under fifteen. No less than 56 of the buildings used 
by us have been attacked, nearly all of the windows being 
broken in many cases, and in many others even more serious 
damage being done. Meetings have sometimes been broken 
up by stones crashing through window or roof.” 





~The Czar, in replying to the New Year's congratulations 
of the Governor-General of Moscow, said: ‘In beginning 
the New Year with firm confidence in God and in his protec- 
tiou of Russia, | rejoice that the day is not far distant when, 
in Moscow, the whole of Russia will unite with us in a great 
religious festival before the sacred relics in the Kremlin.” 
The Salvation Army in Switzerland is again in trouble. 
Order bas not The little detachment that 
arrived ago has overwhelmed. Liberty of 
wen violated in the Fanueil Hall of Geneva—the 
great hall of the Reformation pbuilding. On Friday Jast 
Marechale Catharine Booth and Capt. Beckett, of the Isle of 
Jersey, were compelled to stop their meeting and withdraw 
from the platforin, 


cen maintained. 
& month been 


speech iiast 


after an hour of constant interruptions 
by @ well-organized band of young men and boys, undoubt- 
influenced interested in the failure of the 
campaigo The most of them foreigners armed with 

Peaceable knocked down, windows 
were broken, and pandemonium reigned supreme. Geneva 
more shameful disturbance. It plainly indi- 
cates how public opinion has been lowered by the petty re- 


edly by persons 
were 
canes 


citizens were 


never saw A 


ligious persecution of the Roman Catholics by the Govern- 
ment for the last ten years. The police hardly tried to in- 
The citizens are ineensed, and an indignation meet- 
ing wul probably be called to protest against the inaction of 
the authoritice 


terfere. 





MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 
Henry L, Kendall, a former pastor of the First Church at 
Charlestown, Mass., died at Walpole, Mass., Jan, 24, aged thirty- 
four years. 
Frank D,. Sargent has received a call to the church at West 
Brook fieid, (‘onn 
—Albert F. Dunnel=, a senior at Andover Seminary, has con- 
sented to supply the pulpit of the Charch at East Concord, New 
Hampshire, 
—Frederick Alvord, pastor of the church at Nashua, N. H., since 
1859, has resizned. 
Lewis P. Atwood, pastor of the Union Pacific Church at West- 
port, Mass ., has 
-George W. Jackson, who resigned the pastorate of the church 


resigned. 


at Swampscott, Mass.. has been prevailed upon to reconsider his 
The church fave offered bim leave of absence for as 
ong & time as he may think necessary, 

Wood, pastor of the church at New Ipswich, N, H.. 


resivnatlor 


Sumner G 
has resigned, 

~Rowland Ayres, pastor of the Firat Church at Hadley, Mase., 
has resigned 

EPISCOPAL. 

~Bishop Littlejohn, of Long Island, is at Nice, looking after the 
affairs of the Episcopal Church 
-Frederic kk Burgess, rector of Grace Church at Amherst, Maas., 
to Christ Church at Pomfret, Conn. 

Roberts was institated rector of St. Paal’s Church at 
Newark, N.J., Jan. 25. 

—J, W. Claston, of Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, died at Lan- 
caster, Pa , Jan. 25, aged 53 years. 

—Samnet S. Smith, rector of the Church of the Holy Innocents at 
Albany, N. Y., died Jan. 24, of typhoid fever. 

—Joseph L. Tucker, rector of St. Andrew’s Church at Jackson, 
Miss., has received a call to Christ Church at Mobile, Ala, 

—A. D. Miller, rector of Holy Trinity Church at Middletown, 
Conn., has received a callto St. Luke’s Church at San Francisco, 
Cal 

—Orlando We 


has accepted a cal 


-William G 


berspoon, rector of St. James's Church at Birming- 
ham, Conn., bas been elected Archdeacon of New Haven diocese, 
Dr. Olmstead, and William E. Vibbert, of St. 
Fair Haven, Conn., is elected a member of the 
Standing Committee of the diecese, 
Chomas George Sather, Bishop of Orkney and Aberdeen, Scot- 
land, died Jan. 26. 


in place of the late 
James's Charch at 


BAPTIST. 


—George (, Fairbanks, pa¢tor of the church at Middleboro, Mass., 
has resigned. 

—tk. P, Farnham, pastor of the Friendship Street Church at Provi- 
dence, R. 1., has accepted a call to the Warburton Avenue Church 
at Yonkers 

Milo Smith, pastor of the church at Atlas. Mich., has resigned. 

—Charles H. Irwin, of Canada, has accepted a call to the church 

at South Saginaw, Mich. 
Kar! A. P. McDona!d, pastor of the church at Columbus, has 
accepted a call io the church at Lyons, Mich. 
—ldavid M. Christie, of Madisonville, Mich., has accepted a call to 
the church at Ithaca, Mich 

—Samue! Fish, paster of the church at Halifax, Vt., died Jan. 25, 
aged ninety yeara. 

—Henry M. Jones, pastor of the church at Shelburne Falls, Mass., 
has resigned. The resignation to take effect March 1, 

—Charles H, Hickock, pastor of the church at Dennisport, Mass., 
has accepted a call to the church at Danbury, N. H. 

—Frank 5, Dobbins, of Philadelphia, has been called to the church 
at Allentown. Pa. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—Henry M. Morey, pastor of the Third Church at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has resigned. 

—George L. Little, missionary of the church in Nebraska, died 
at Omaha, January 25, aged fifty-five years. 

—Jumes A, Skinner, of Syracuse, N. Y., is supplying the church 
at East Palmyra, N. Y. 

—Robert W. Landis of Danville, Ky., died January 25. 

—J. W. Sanderson, syrnodical missionary of the church in the 
State of Wisconsin, has accepted the call to the pastorate of the 
Fifth Church at Kansas City, Mo, 

—George B. Bucoanan, pastor of the Aisquith Street Church at 
Baltimore, Md., has resigned, and will go as a missionary to Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

—Thomas A. Fotheringham, of Norwood, Ont., has been installed 
pastor of the church at St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

OTHER CHURCHES. 

—Alfred P. Rein (Universalist), pastor of the church at Concord, 
N. H., has resigned. 

—Olivér A. Bartholomew (Christian), of Covington, Ky., has or- 
ganized a new church at Philadelphia, Pa. 

—elden J. Gould has resigned the pastorate of the Free-Will 
Church at Belmont, N. H. 

—Albert M, Freeman, of North Tunbridge, Vt., has accepted a call 
to the Free- WillChurch at Merrimac, N. H. 





—Oscar F. Brown, a former broker and banker on Wall! Street, 
New York, was ordained rector of Zion Chapel, New York, in the 
Reformed Episcopal Church (Rev. Dr, Sabine’s), Jan 28. 

—J. F McCleland (Methodist), a former pastor of St 
Church at New York, died at Santa Cruz, Cal,, 

—Carios Martyn (Keformed), pastor of the church a 


Luke's 
a few days ago 
‘Thirty -fourth 
Street, New York, preached his farewell sermon Jan. 28, He accepts 
a call to Bloomingdale, N. Y 

—William G. Schanffler, who for many years was engaged as mia- 
sionary at Constantinople, died at bis residence, New York, Jan. 26, 
His sous are engaged in Home Missionary work in New York. 

Joseph C. Snow (Universalist), pastor of the Church of the Ree 
deemer at Newark, N. J., haa accepted a cal! to the church at Hay- 
erhil!, Mase. ° 

—Francis B. Hornbrooke (Unitarian), pastor of the church at 
Newtown, Mass., has received acall to All Souls’ Church at New 
York. 

—Theodore Herschman, pastor of the German Lutheran Evargel- 
Istic Church at Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Adrian Westveer, of Kosedale,N Y., will be installed pastor of 
the Keformed ‘hurch at Berea, N.Y , Feb. 8., and Herman Haze- 
man installed pastor of the church at Cuddebackville, N. Y , Feb. 6, 
by the classis o Orange. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—A railway strike is in progress in Scotland, and traffic 
is much impeded by the troubles 

—Edwin Booth’s great dramatic triumphs continue in Ger- 
many. He appeared in Berlin last week for the first time as 
King Lear, and was called before the curtain eighteen times. 

—The funeral of the Jate Prince Charles, brother of the 
Emperor of Germany, took place at Berlin on the 23d ultimo, 
and was attended by the Emperor and Empress and the en- 
tire royal family. 

—The Government has decided to pay the Guiteau trial 
experts at the uniform rate of $25.aday with the ordinary 
witness fees in addition, and the whole amount to be paid 
will range between twelve and thirteen thousand dollars. 

—The remains of John Howard Payne left Tunis on Sat- 
urday, January 6, for Marseilles, en route for this country, 
where they are to be laid in an appropriate resting place at 
the expense of Mr. Corcoran, the Washington art bene- 
factor. 

—The Detroit Ministerial Union, composed of members of 
the various Protestant denominations of the city, after a full 
discussion have voted, 23 to 1, that the so-called Apostles’ 
Creed is not sufficient declaration of faith on which to admit 
members to that body. 

—The children of the Home for the Friendless at Chicago, 
lll., were made perfectly happy by a sleigh-ride last week. 
This pleasure was enjoyed through the instrumentality of a 
citizen. It is to be hoped that citizens in other cities will be 
moved to do likewise when opportunity offers, as it is not 
all of life to be sheltered, fed, and clothed 

—The nobility of Germany are distinguishing themselves 
by charity and benevolence. Recently the Crown Prince 
and Princess devoted the subscriptions made for the ap- 
proaching silver wedding anniversary to the aid of the suf- 
ferers by the floods, while now the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany have subscribed a large sum toward the erection 
of a new English church in Cologne. 

—Forty-three victims of the Milwaukee disaster wer 
buried in that city ou Friday last. During the funeral se 
vices at the Exposition Building a steam pipe burst, fol 
lowed by acry of ‘‘ fire,” and immediately the immense au- 
dience was in a panic. Many persons were injured, but loss 
of life was prevented by the clergymen and organist, who 
went on with their duties, thus allaying fears and averting 
serious disaster. 

—The ex-Empress Eugenie was in Paris last week, and on 
being interviewed by a reporter with reference to the ex- 
isting troubles, said: ‘‘I have come to France, using my 
right to testify to & Napoleon prisouer my sympathy and for- 
getfulness of all past discords. I also come to comfort the 
Princess Mathilde. What I am doing is only a family affair. 
I will make no political manifestation in the presence of a 
government of which I know nothing.” 

—The annual meeting of the Hospital Saturday and Sun- 
day Assogiation was held at New York last week. The re- 
port of the Treasurer stated the amount received was $26,- 
354.92. Other moneys collected and designated for certain 
hospitals had not yet been reported to the Treasurer. In con- 
sequence of a mistake many churches were not notified 
officially of the proposed collection, and the result was that 
many of the churches did not take a collection for that especial 
purpose. Of 38 Baptist churches only 1 responded, of 21 
Lutheran churches none, of 55 Methodist only 4, of 50 Presby- 
terian only 5, of 71 Protestant Episcopal only 43, and of 20 
Reformed Dutch churches only 5. 

—The city of Wilkesbarre, Penn., is in a state of great 
alarm owing to the falling in of an old coal mine which has 
honeycombed the earth on which the city is built. On 
Wednesday morning early there were two loud reports, and 
the people in the north-eastern part of the city woke to find 
their houses crumbling about them and the solid earth yawn- 
ing and cracking beneath them. The distress and terror were 
very great, and the people apprehend that the worst is yet to 
come. The caving in is ascribed to the rotting and gradual 
giving away of the props put into the mine long ago to sus- 
tain the roof. The mine is owned by the Delaware aud 
Hudson Canal Company. 

—When the Senate was called to order one day last week, 
Mr. Butler of South Carolina was the only Senator present. 
The Vice-President said: ‘‘ The Senator from South Carolina 
will come to order”; and after the prayer was delivered Mr. 
Butler moved a call of the Senate. We hope there were no 
foreign visitors present to write the incident up on their re- 
turn to Europe, or else we should read a garbled account in 
some forthcoming ‘‘ Impressions of America” of the Ameri- 
can Senate in which the power is vested in two men, a Vice- 
President and one Senator. That is about as clear an idea 
as some of our foreign neighbors ever get of our institutions 
and customs. 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


LONGSUFFERING.* 
By Henry Warp BgEonEr. 


HERE are some qualities of Christian life mention- 

ed iu the New Testament which are not very 
often preached abeut, and whose importance I think 
is much greater than we are apt te suppose. For in- 
stance, take one of the fruits of the Spirit that are de- 
tailed in the fifth chapter of Galatians, ‘‘ Longsuffer- 
ing.” 

I do not know that I ever preached on that subject ; 
I certainly never heard a sermon preached on it ; and 
yet I think itis one of the most important qualities 
a man is called to develop in a Christian life; and one 
that he will very greatly need to cultivate. Of course 
‘‘ longsuffering,” as it is there spoken of, is not long- 
suffering of pain, although that might be iacluded 
under it; itis enduring patience uoder any regimen 
that is painful ; under any condition that is painful. 
If a man can remedy suffering it is his duty to do it; 
and pain wakes him up to fulfill that duty. A man 
that has atight boot, and wears it when he could put on 
an easy one, isa fool. Once it wou'd have been thought 
a virtue for a man to wear sackcloth, or @ hair shirt, or 
a girdle whose contents pricked him at every -tep; 
but there is not much of that nowadays. Wherever 
our trouble comes from anything that we can remove 
we ought not to be longsuffering. We ought not to 
suffer pains that trouble us: we ought, on the other 
hand, to work and rid ourselves of them. Just in pro- 
portion as our life opens, and we are made broader and 
richer, the occasions of our suffering are more from 
our social connections. A person that is sensitive of 
course has an acutely developed nervous system which 
responds to every touch : and consider what a world 
such & person is living in, quite aside from the heat 
and cold of the body, and quite aside from the whole 
discipline of the body! See how life throbs upon us. 
We are made with a hundred sides, almost; and on 
every one of them our social life has the power of put- 
ting, at a touch, sensations either painful or pleasur- 
able; and no man can make a sieve fine enough to 
keep out the painful elements. You cannot finda friend 
with whom you are so exactly mated that there will 
not be between you and him some little emery that 
grinds or scratches. You cannot pursue any course 
in life in which there is not some friction. We must 
take the land as we find it. 

We cannot ally ourselves by affections in the house- 
hold without the liability of beingsubjected to various 
troubles ; and we cannot shut the door to trouble. If 
we could, and did, sometimes we would shut it on the 
Saviour himself. In our conduct toward those whom 
we love, we have to bear their burdens, and that just 
in proportion as we are generous and affectionate. We 
can bear a great many hard raps; we can make battle 
with an enemy that is armed and comes upon us; but 
trouble lies a great deal deeper, and much more near 
to us, than these. There is the trouble of getting 
along with our partners ; there is trouble in our rela- 
tions in business; there is trouble with our children ; 
there is trouble in the house; there is trouble with 
ourselves in many respects ; there is worry in coming 
into conformity with other persons. . 

Then there is, I will not say the malformation, but 
the imperfect formation of our natures. There is the 
sense of ignorance, which is a great trouble to men 
that know anything, though it is not generally trouble- 
some to those who are wholly ignorant. There isa 
great deal that that we have to bear in regard to the 
balance of our own dispositions. 

You might just as well undertake, on a windy day, 
to dodge dust as to undertake to avoid troubles and 
cares. You have got to have them. In longsuffering 
we take Our measure, and often more than our meas- 
ure. Take it cheerfully. Take it patiently. Bear up 
under it without murmuring. How beautiful it is to 
see that those who have brought themselves into such 
a condition can conquer trouble. We all admire 
them. 

I remember persons in my childhood, noble matrons, 
whose faces showed that they had won a victory on a 
battle-field. They knew bereavement. They pressed 
their great troubles down deep in their hearts, bearing 
their cares unspoken. I have known men who were 
broken up in their property, and who yet maintained 
patience, gentleness, hope, faith, courage, and activ- 
ity, never quitting the battle-field, not for an hour in 
forty or fifty years; their noble ccuntenances were 
molded to the form of a great life. 

Now, God knows these things; the guardian angels 
know them; and here and there some friends know 
them; but if nobody knew them, there is given to 
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God’s people the power to carry patiently, and not 
only patiently, but cheerfully, the whole load of life. 

An old soldier comes home crippled; he is not able 
to hobble around much; and having seen the victories 
and defeats of many fields, he sits in the household the 
object of admiration to all the children. Never was 
there anything more interesting to them than to hear 
him relate the experiences of his life. Over and over 
again he gives to them accounts of the siege and the 
slain; and on every side the children look upon him 
with wonder. 

But there are nobler battles than these. Indeed, the 
only value of those great conflicts that shake nations 
is the effect of the shaking on individuals. 





IN HIS NAME.* 


By LyMAN ABBOTT. 


W* have considered successively the birth of the 

Apostolic church, its external features, its in- 
terior spirit, and the characteristics of the Apostolic 
preaching. In this paper we are naturally led to con- 
sider the way in which Jesus Christ was regarded by 
the Apostolic church in the earliest days. We are 
speaking now uot of those views of Christ and his 
work which are indicated by the writings of the Apos- 
tle Paul; but of those which are indicated by the re- 
ported sermons of Peter. If we may compare the 
Apostolic era with that of the Reformation, Peter 
may be said to be resembled by Luther, and Paul by Cal- 
vin. Calvin formulated the theology of the Reformation ; 
Paul formulated the theology of the Apostolic churches. 
It is of the habit of mind, if I may so speak, of the 
Apostolic churches toward Christ, before this formula- 
tion took place, I write in this paper, as it is indicated 
by the brief reports of the life of those churches af- 
forded in the first chapters of the Book of Acts, and 
especially illustrated in the Scripture lesson appcinted 
for to-day. 

1. The first and great fact in the Apostolic faith re- 
specting Jesus of Nazaeth was that he was the 
Messiah. One branch of the modern Jewish church 
denies there is to be any personal Messiah. It interprets 
all the grand prophecies of the Old Testament as 
symbolic of a golden era, to be inaugurated not by 
any individual but by the Jewish nation, or by the 
chosen people of God of all nations. As some Pr t- 
estant commentators regard the Anti-Christ fore- 
told in the New Testament not as an individual but as 
a general spi.it, so some modern Jewish commentators 
regard the Christ as foretold in the Old Testament. 
But this is clearly and purely an afterthought. No 
uabiased reader of the Old Testament can doubt that 
its poets and prophets anticipated the coming of One 
who would bring in this golden era, who would 
be primarily to the Jewish nation, and through it to 
the whole world, what individual patriot leaders have 
been to special epochs and communities: William of 
Orange to the Dutch, George Washington to the 
Americans, and Abraham Lincoln to the Negroes. 
Now the burden of the first Apostolic teaching was 
that Jesus of Nazareth fulfilled those prophecies ; he 
was the heel that should bruise theserpent’s head ; the 
brazen serpent raised in air for the healing of the 
nations; the seed of Diniel promised to sit on Daniel's 
throne; the Wonderful, and Counselor whom Isaiah 
saw. 

The disciples did not at first recognize clearly in 
their leader the Messiah of prophecy. Their faith in 
him was a growing faith; if it were not for the popular 
prejudice against that word, I stould say it wasa 
revolution. The first confession of such faith was 
made by Peter after the year’s itinerant ministry in 
Galilee was ended. When their leader died their faith 
in his Messiahship died also. But when he rose from 
the dead, and they were finally convinced of his res- 
urrection, their faith in his Messiahship rose from the 
dead too, and assumed anewform. They began to 
perceive, though but dimly at first, the spiritual mean- 
ing of those Old Testament prophecies. They began 
to see that his kingdom was nearer at hand than they 
had imagined it to be in their most exalted moods; 
and without clearly defining to themselves or others 
either who the Messiah was, or what was the kingdom 
he had come to establish, they preached that he was the 
Messiah,and proved it by citations from the Oid Testa- 
ment prophecies, and by personal testimonies to his 
resurrection. 

There is no evidence, however, that they had as yet 
any clear idea of his character, or any adequate idea of 
his mission. Apparently, the most devout Jewish in- 
terpreters of the Old Testament had no belief in the 
divine character of the promised Messiah. They en- 
tertained no thought of the divinity of their antici- 
pated Christ. They had no expectation of amwincarna- 
tion. They used the phrase Son of Godin no such 
sense as we now give toii. Their Messiah was not to 
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their hopes God manifest in the flesh. In this respect, 
God was in his gift better than the promises, larger 
than their expectations. Is there anything strange in 
this? Would it not have been strange had it been 
otherwise? Modern rationalism reads the Old Testa- 
ment prophecies, and declares these pictures of the 
Messiah are symbolic, pictorial, the language of imagi- 
nation, larger and grander than the reality. No! No! 
God’s promises are always less than the reality. The 
pictures of his goodness always fail to interpret the 
fact. We may easily err by belittling the words of 
promise; we cannot err by expecting too much from 
them. But the Apostles in the first era after the resur- 
surrection neither belittled nor exaggerated, they did 
not even attempt to interpret. Jesus was the Messiah ; 
that was enough for them. Who was the Messiah, 
what was his relation to God, what his inherent and 
eternal character, they did not stop to ask. Whether 
God, or man, or God-man, they did not consider. They 
were messengers charged with the message, The 
Messiah has come. Not till the exhilaration and exu- 
berance of their joy had somewhat abated did they 
begin even to consider what I may call the psychology 
of their Messiah’s incomprehensible character. Not 
till theireyes had become a little accustomed to the 
light did they begin to grasp the conception that this 
extraordinary Person was the Person of God in human 
flesh. Our idea of Chrisi is much more clearly defined 
than theirs, though our reverence and affection may 
be—I fear is—much less. 

2. The Messiah was to their faith the One who was 
to inaugurate the golden age of the world. Most 
nations have looked back for their golden age; the 
Jews looked forward for theirs. The Jewish Eden was 
but for an hour and a single pair. Their ha'ecyon days 
were all inthe future, and were to be ushered in by a 
single Person, the hope of whose coming had cheercd 
Israel’s darkest hour, and preserved her unity in cap 
tivity and dispersion. Narrow and bigoted the Jew 
ceriainly was; but, in his earlier and better days, be- 
fore persecution and oppression had soured his spirit, 
he was less narrow and bigoted than his neighbors; 
and as he believed in one God over all, blessed forever, 
so his prophecies bade him look fora Messiah who 
should bring golden days to all nations as well as to 
his own, though to other nations only through his own. 
“Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kings to the 
brightness of thy rising,” was their promise and their 
expectation. The Apostles belicved and taught—this 
was the burden of their teaching—that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was this inaugurator of the world’s golden age; 
the Sun of Righteousness whose dawn was to expel 
the night and usher in the day. How he was to do 
this they did not know. How long that Sun was to be 
climbing from the horizon to the zenith they had no 
conception. It was well they did not, for they could 
have had no heart for a missi@n which was to wait 
eighteen centuries for its accomplishment. I cannot 
find in their teaching that they had any clear coacep- 
tion of what we call the doctrine of atonement. The 
relation of Christ’s death to sin they did not discuss, 
did not even consider. Why it was necessary that the 
Messiah should have died they did not even ask. He 
had died; they had wept at his cross, and rejoiced in 
his resurrection. These two facts testified to his con- 
quering power; and in that power they trusted. It 
did not occur to them to ask of their Leader, How are 
you going to conduct this campaign? That question 
and its vc:ied answers came later. 

But they never doubted that he was the One in 
whom and through whom victory over sin and all its 
bitter consequences was to be won. The religion they 
preached was not a system of ethics: a Thou shalt and 
Thou shalt not; nor asystem of theology: God is this 
and God is not that. Whether moral obligation rests 
on utility, or in the commands of God, or in the inher- 
ent nature of things, they never considered ; whether 
God exists in three Persons orin one Person, whether 
he is himse'f a Person or a Being who transcends Per- 
sonality—these and kindred questions never troubled 
them. One had come who was the world’s Deliverer. 
The battle had waged long and hot, and seemingly had 
gone against the right quiteas often as for it. The 
Captain had appeared at last; and he would set all 
right ; this was the sum and substance of their message. 
Follow him, was theircry. In his name was their 
motto. There is none other name under heaven given 
among men whereby we can be saved, was their doc- 
trine; it may almost be said was their only doctrine. 

3. Thus the primitive theology, if I read aright these 
early chapters of the Book of Acts, was very simple. 
It assumed the one God and the truth of the Old Testa- 
ment ; and assuming this it added two tenets : Jesus of 
Nazareth is the promised Messiah and the world’s 
Saviour. Who was this Messiah, what his character 
and nature, they did not even ask. How he was to 
save the world they did notinquire. These questions 
and the answers to them belong to a later epoch. 

But with this simple faith was an intense and ardent 
enthusiasm. Their motive power was not belief in a 









































system of truth, or ambition for an organizution, or 
sentiments of philanthropy: it was enthusiastic devc- 
tion to a Person. Is it asked how they could have this 
without some intellectual opinion as to his character ? 
The army of Napoleon I. did not coolly consider which 
had a right to the throne of France, Bourbon or Bona- 
parte. The political issue was not even so much as 
considered by most cf them. They worshiped the 
‘Little Corporal,” and were ready to follow wherever 
he led. He was a poor idoj, soon shattered; the 
worship has changed to contempt; but it was genuine 
enough while it lasted to illustrate the power of en 
thusiasm for a person: greater power by far than at 
tachment to « principle, or devotion to humanity. The 
religious free-love which bows alternately at the 
shrine of Christ, buddha, Confucius, and Socrates, the 
Apostles could not have comprehended. They were 
married to Christ, and had but one husband; he filled 
all their heart’s desire, and left no room for any 
other. 

I am not of the number that believe that God ceased 
the unveiling of his truth in the first century; that 
we are limited in our knowledge by the spiritual 
or intellectual attainments of a Peter, a John, or 
even a Paul. I believe the later and larger truth is 
all consistent with New Testament teaching; nay, 
in a sense has grown out of it, asthe blossom grows 
out of the bud. But I give a literal interpretation to 
Christ’s promise ‘‘ When hie, the Spiritof truth, is come, 
he shall guide you into all truth; for he shall receive 
of mine, and shall show it unto you.” I believe that 
the church understands the nature of Christ better 
than the first Apostolic churches understood it; and 
the method of his redeeming love better than they 
either did or could. lt would be strange if, after be- 
ing in God’s school and seeing his work for eightcen 
centuries, we bad not learned something. But this 
Apostolic history remaius to teach us, among other 
things, these two lessons: first, that the Christian 
religion is not an elaborate system either of church 
government or church doctrine, but faith in a divine 
Person ; and, second, that where that faith is warm, liv- 
ing, enthusiastic, there is power, though the theological 
knowledge may be small. Alas! how much of sub- 
sequent history there is to teach us the converse lesson, 
that where there is no such warm, living, enthusiastic 
faith in a Person there is no power, no matter what 
nor how clear may be the theologica! conceptions of 
his character and his work. 








ONE WOMAN'S WORK. 


- \ ELL, Elspeth,” I said, knowing that whatever 

was to be told would come none the faster 
for questions. Elspeth retained only a trace of her 
Scotch accent, but nothing could take away the Scotch 
reticence or canniness, and she sat now sileut for sev- 
eral moments before she began with a smile half apolo- 
getic, as if not certain how her words would be re- 
ceived. 

“You'll be laughin’, I doubt not,” she said, slowly, 
‘when I tell you what’s the thing I’m given to now, 
and I’m doubting myself if it’s the best thing, only 
that it’s putthere before me that plain that I can’t turn 
aside. You'll want to know how it began, and [’'ll 
tell that first, aud then I'll take you down, and you 
may see witb your own eyes. 

‘‘Tt was a young pair first, in the house at the cor. 
ner, in two rooms over the grocery, and comfortable 
enough. Ellen had been a shop girl at Ridley’s; you 
remember Ellen, pretty spoken and modest; and John 
was porter in a big stationery store, and had laid up a 
good penny. He fell through a trap-door and broke a 
leg, and had to be nursed two months, but the firm 
were good to him, and kept his wages right on. That 
wasn’t the trouble, but the way the wages went, and 
next to them was another young pair begiuning, and 
the same story; no comfort out 0’ one dollar that came 
in, but the four of them pale, and lank, and gone, for 
the want of something decent in their stomachs. 

‘¢ Now you know well how the mistress always said 
bad food was at the bottom of half the drunkenness, 
and how she’d contrive and plan many a time what 
way there could be to teach these young things 
in shops and factories, with no home to see anything 
done in, how to cook savory things with a taste to’em. 
It seemed to come in right enough without interfering, 
for I took a bit jelly or something round to John one 
day, and he ate it Jike he was famishing. ‘It’s queer,» 
he said. ‘I had my breakfast whiles ago, but it don’t 
stand by me.’ ‘What was it?’I says. ‘O, bread an’ 
butter an’ tea, and a piece o’ bacon,’ said he. The 
things were standing there: the loaf, one o’ those big 
loaves that make you think you're getting a deal for 
the money, but alum in the very look and smell of it, 
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and the tea boiled in a tin-pot, and the color of your 
shoe. I said nothing, but the next time I brought a 
crockery tea-pot—that common brown earthen—and 
told Ellen I'd give it to her if she’d make tea in it, and 
let me show her how. They’re touchy, you know, and 
you have tg go easy, but Ellen said: ‘I wiy shou’d 
show me a dozen things. I think I'd really like to 
cook, if I could make anything come out right. That’s 
a good little stove, and I don’t see why I couldn’t bake 
in it.” ‘You can,’ I said, ‘and have a lot more com- 
fort, and health too, than you'll ever get out of the 
bake-shop.’ And then I sat there, and told her all I'd 
ever heard the mistress say about flour, and the differ- 
ent kinds, and how whole wheat flour was double the 
nourishment of the sifted, and they listened as if it 
was gospel. 

** * Let’s try it,’ said John, for he has a good deal of 
sense. ‘We can’t,’ Ellen said. ‘There’s only one 
kind in the shops round here.’ ‘I'll get a barrel,’ I 
said, ‘and you shall take what you want of me.’ 

‘* Well, I did it, and the next thing was to show her 
how to make it. By that time John was on his legs 
and dragging off to work, and T had Ellen come round 
here. How she looked at my kitchen. ‘Would you 
mind my bringing Jinny ?’ she said. ‘Go for her this 
minute,’ I said, ‘I’d like well to have her know too.’ 
So Ellen ran back to the corner and got her, and then 
and there they took their first lesson in bread, and 
seeing they were two, I thought Il’d make the same 
sponge do for two kinds, for one’s kneaded and t’other 
isn’t. 

‘** Well, between yeast and all there was to say about 
that, and finding they didn’t know the best way to 
hold a spoon even, I was half daft, but I kept it to 
myself and let them come and go as they would, 
watching it. There’s something more than I’ve been 
thinking, in being where things are done. They 
never hag been. They weren’t used to anything, and 
if I hadn’t made up my mind what was the thing for 
me to do I'd have been discouraged in the beginning. 
It wasn’t alone the making and baking; it was how to 
keep it and cut it andall, as if they’d been two children. 
And I did it, and got them to try straight ahead till 
you never saw better bread. They saw how much 
farther it went, and then 1 put it into Ellen’s head: 
‘You’ve got spare time, and there’s that seamstress 
over you living on bread and tea same as you used to, 
because she can’t stop to cook. Make a loaf and sell to 
her and anybody else you think wants it.’ 

‘* These were all Americans, you see. You couldn’t 
coax an Irishwoman to eat Graham bread or whole 
wheat meal in any way. They like the look of the 
big white slice and won’t believe there’s more nour- 
ishment in haif a loaf of good home-made than two of 
the baker’s. But it happened that half a dozen 
families, all pretty decent, lived in the two houses next 
Ellen’s, and she gave them a taste of the bread, and 
soon they all came into it. By this time Ellen had 
learned many a dish besides the bread, and it had 
come to be a regular thing that half a dozen of them 
came, of an evening sometimes and sometimes a morn- 
ing. It wasn’t a cooking school. Oh, no! I'd no 
fixings for work like that, but I could take the 
things they were most used to and talk them over 
and tell the right way and the wrong way with them. 
And at last I’d make them take turns doing the work 
and have a supper from it afterwards, and the hus- 
bands came sometimes to help eat it. Aud more and 
more I saw the wasteful way they had to live. No 
room for keeping anything, but a narrow little press 
hardly big enough for the dishes, and buying every- 
thing by the pound, and I pitied them more and more. 
SoI cleared out the dining-room and stored all the 
furniture in the back parlor, and there I kept flour and 
meal and butter and sugar and everything I could get 
at wholesale, and I sold it to’em wholesale prices. I 
couldn’t have a neighborhood coming. It wasn’t a 
store. It wasahelp. To every one that would learn 
to use the things the best way so’t they would go the 
farthest, I sold at the price I’d paid, and they knew I 
had no profit. And you’d never believe how eager 
they all got. IVs a bit over a year. There’s five 
women now can get all the good there is to be got out 
of their provisions, and even some shop-girls, tired as 
they get, have come in and learned a few things. And 
they started me on something else. But maybe you’re 
tired hearing of such simple doings?” 

‘*Go on,” I said. ‘‘ You do not need any answer to 
that remark, E speth.” 

‘I'd no right to turn the old house into a boarding- 
house, though many’s the time I’ve said to myself that 
I'd like it well. For Ellen and Jinny both found that 
with good coffee and tasty things at home, John and 
the other one stopped pretty much on beer, and that it 
worked the same way with the others too. But that 
wasn’t for me, beyond showing every one that was 
willing to learn just how they could make the most out 
of alittle. ButI could make a place where s poor 
sick girl could come and rest a bit while she was get- 





ting up her strength, and so it happened that I put 


more beds in the third story and that sometimes i'd 
have half a dozen in at once. And the first thing soon 
as they could step round at all was to have them take 
care of the room, and then down in the kitchen with 
me, looking on if they couldn’t do more. 


‘*There was Amy. Youremember Amy. A pretty 
girl, and down with pneumonia and too weak for six 
weeks to stand behind the counter again. But her 
cousin took her place well as she could, and now Amy 
says that six weeks sct her up for life, for she saw how 
things were kept and what had to be done in « house, 


and got some notion what adollar could do. And 
among them all, she’s the first one that ever said, ‘If 
all kitchens were like this, I'd rather work in one than 
stand all day behind the counter, but you’re looked 
down upon so. I’ve often wished there wasn’t any 
disgrace in being a servant, for at least you’ havea 
place to yourself and enough to eat.’ 

‘**<T’ve been 4 servant all my life,’ Isaid, and Amy 
turned red ina minute. ‘Never mind,’I said. ‘But 
this one thing I know: a good servant is as much 
mistress in her own place as the mistress hervelf, and 
not half the burden either, and if you gitls knew the 
comfort of it, there isn’t one of you wouldn’t rather 
try it.’ 

‘“‘T saw Amy was turning over something, and the 
next day she asked me if I’d be willing to take her two 
younger sisters and train them a bit, so that they could 
get places in nice houses. ‘I’ve gota new light on it,’ 
she said, ‘for I’ve been counting up. I don’t save a 
penny and we live three in a room, and no comfort at 
that, and if you think Florence and Jinny could get 
into good houses, and come and sce us without always 
having to ask, I believe it’s the best thing for them, 
and 1 want you to help.’ 

‘** Don’t you have to ask inastore?’I said. ‘ Yes, 
but it’s the evenings. It’s a great thing to do what 
you please in the evenings, and not to be at every- 
body’s beck and call.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I’ve known 
worse things than that, but they can try it and see.’ 
So they came, and it was more work to me than any- 
thing I’ve ever done in my life. To stand off and sce 
a thing done iv a way to make your hair stand up, and 
they never knowing. ButI fought it out, and when 
two months were gone the two young things were fit 
for gcod chambermaids and waitresses, and I went 
myself to two houses I knew of and told what they'd 
learned, and why, and they were spoken for before I'd 
finished the story. 

‘* You needn’t think it’s kept on much. They were 
laughed at and flouted till I wonder they stood it out, 
bnt they did, and there they are, out of this ward in 
good homes. And two more are here now getting 
ready for the same work, and one good lady she’s 
taken one herself and is training her her own fashion. 
If more would be willing to take the trouble, there’d 
be a different set of servants by and by; but not one 
in a thousand has the patience or will take the time. 
For it does take patience more than you'd dream of; 
but it’s worth it all. And in between I’ve had a 
chance to say some things that they do take hold of 
a bit; that it’s worth while always to respect anybody 
that’s got better training or better mind than yourself. 
’Tisn’t money does it. That’s a bad thing in Ameri- 
cans, that they bow down to money, though indeed 
you’re not alone in that. Buta girl looks up to money 
and flouts the one that hasn’t it, and she’s bound to 
prove she’s as good a8 anybody and so she’s impudent, 
and folks haven’t the patience to show her how to get 
out of such ways. 

‘* You talk about this dreadful generation growing 
up, and nobody knows any better than me just how 
dreadful it is, but I’ve got it ciphered out for the 
girls. If every decent family, instead of paying 
wages to an army that breaks and wastes and de- 
vours, and has neither gratitude nor recollection nine 
times out of tev, would be willing to take a young 
girl and teach her, and be patient with her ways, 
there’d soon be small trouble about servants. I don’t 
say you can do it with all. You can’t. But some- 
how, these hundreds and thousands that are in facto- 
ries, and stores, and slop-shops of ali sorts, have got 
to be taught something about the homes the most of 
them do get into in time, if you can call it homes. 
It’s deep in my mind that’s the only way for them, and 
I'll work for it as long as I’ve got strength or breath 
to work atall. I’m content with the life I’ve had to 
live, and if a girl with any sense once gets to under- 
stand that good service is honored, she’s likely to take 
to it and stick to it.” 








Insects as well as angels, the flowers that spangle 
the meadow as well as the stars that spangle the sky, 
the lamp of the glowworm as well as the light of the 
sun, the lark that sings in the air aud the saint that is 
singing in Paradise, the still, small voice of conscience 
as well as the thunders that rend the clouds, or the 
trump that shall rend the tomb, these and all things 








else reveal God’s attributes and proclaim his praise. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 
GUSTAVE DORE. 


At half-past twelve p. mM. on Tuesday, January 23, 
there died in Paris, after a brief illness of four days, 
the artist, Gustave Doré, at the age of fifty years. Of 
the life thus ended we shall doubtless hear much in 
the way of biographical reminiscence and anecdote, 
such as is usually given birth by death, yet it is a ques- 
tion if his life and works will ever be esteemed of 
importance sufficient to warrant a biography that may 
befplaced in the library of the lives of greatartists. Paul 
Gustave Doré, the most popular, and perhaps the 
most productive of modern French artists, was born 
at Strasbourg, January 6th, 1833, and at the age of 
fifteen went to Paris, where he studied at the Lycée 
Charlemagne, making his first artistic ventures in 
1848 as a designer of humorous sketches for the Paris 
journals, or, as it is elsewhere asserted, by an exhi 
bition of pen-and-ink sketches in the Salon of that 
year. This was the beginning of his great career as a 
designer, and during this early period of his life he 
supported himself by work of this sort, meanwhile 
devoting what leisure he could secure to the study of 
oil painting, the fruit of which at that time was a num- 
ber of pictures which attracted favorable attention. The 
work of Doré’s, however, which made him really 
famous—how many instances one recalls of this rose- 
ate period in the lives of great artists—was the series 
of illustrations for the legend of ‘‘The Wandering 
Jew” (1854) and his designs for an edition of Rabelais. 
Following these came, with a rapidity that attests his 
marvelous power of production, a library of illustra- 
ed works selected from almost every grade of litera- 
ture—from the Holy Bible down to Popular Fairy Tales. 

The chiefest of these works were, after ‘‘ Rabelais,” 
Balzac’s ‘‘Contes Drolatiques,” Montaigne (1857), 
Taine’s ‘“‘ Voyage aux Pyrénées” (1850), ‘‘ Dante” 
(1861-68), Chateaubriand’s ‘‘ Atala” (1862), ‘*Don 
Quixote” (1863), ‘‘ Paradise Lost” (1865), ‘* The Holy 
Bible” (1865-6), Tennyson’s ‘‘Idyls of the King” 
(1866-68), La Fontaine’s ‘‘ Fables” (1867), and Cole- 
ridge’s ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” while the seven last years 
of his life have been much occupied with designs for 
Shakespearean illustrations. As a painter, Doré is 
known chiefly by his pictures of scenes from Dante, 
the Battles of the Alma and Inkerman, the Neophyte, 
the Triumph of Christianity, Christ Leaving the P:e- 
torium, and the Entrance of Christ into Jerusalem, the 
last two being of huge dimensions. His fame, what- 
ever it may be as a painter, has rested chiefly on his 
powers as a designer ; his work in this capacity being 
estimated at nearly 50,000 designs, while it is also cal- 
culated that if allhis works as painter, portrait-painter, 
etcher, and designer were placed in line they would 
reach from Paris to Lyons, a distance of about 200 
English miles. Of the value and character of stich an 
accumulation of work as this there are many opinions, 
the estimate from the standpoint of mere art analysis 
being a low one, while, on the contrary, from the popu- 
lar point of view the estimate is one of fervent ad- 
miration. Artist and people alike, however, concur in 
their view of Doré’s leading characteristic, which was 
the possession of an imagination unequaled for its 
power, its vividness, and its versatility. This it is that 
has distinguished him from his fellow-artists in modern 
French art, and by the unbridled employment of it in 
his work has brought on him the suspicion of charla- 
tanism. ° 

While the play of such a fancy as this appears 
wholly legitimate in the illustration of such imagina- 
tive works as the ‘‘ Ancient Mariner,” the ‘‘ Paradiso,” 
and the ‘‘ Inferno,” and even in ‘ Paradise Lost,” it 
seems wholly out of place, with its melodramatic and 
unreal effects, in the Bible and in the other works to 
which it was variously applied. It was at once in its 
purity Doré’s chief power, and in its exaggerated use, 
together with other glaring mannerisms, his chief 
weakness. It was this remarkable, wild quality of 
imagination that imparts to all his work a sense of 
unreulity, which, we apprehend, is the strongest hold 
of Doré upon the popular enthusiasm, embodying in 
form and feature, as it does, that latent gleam of fancy 
which exists in-some degree in the mind of every hu- 
man being. This is said inrespect of his work as a 
designer, where his work was to a certain extent 
marked out for him, or at least gave the cue to his 
imagination. In addition to this there is, in those 
fields of work in which he was wholly unrestricted as 
to theme and treatment, occasionally a depth of didac- 
tic and satirical sentiment which has led some of his 
critics to esteem him as a great moralist. It seems 
strange, indeed, and illogical, to impute to Doré even 
a shadow of moral intention when one recalls the 
glaring viciousness of the illustrations to Balzac or 
Rabelais, but the fact remains, however, most emphat- 
ically expressed by the most celebrated pictures of his 
later life. 

Doré’s influence on the art of his country, if, 





indeed, he has had any influence, has been inappre- 
ciable. He has not been the founder of a special 
school. He has had no great following of imitators 
and enthusiastic students, and his work is regarded 
among artists as deficient in many respects. His 
drawing was more often bad than not, his appreciation 
of color was poor, his limitless use of contrasting 
masses of light and darkness, chiaro-oscuro, in a single 
word, in producing grotesque effects, was considered 
illegitimate, and, more than all else, it is undeniably 
true that he worked more for his publishers (whom he 
greatly enriched) and the public than he did for art 
and art’s best interests; but in spite of these grave 
facts as to the integrity of his intentions and his works, 
“it is not so casy "—to quote the words of a recent 
writer on contemporary art in Europe, ‘‘to explain 
away the profound impression they produce, or the 
conviction they give us that here is a mind standing 
alone in Paris—a mind Teutonic rather than French 
in its character, looking not so much on the surface of 
things as at what is hidden underneath, studying the 
moral of life; a French Albert Diirer, to whom exist- 
ence is less a comedy than a tragedy.” 

Toray Eciipsk oF THE Sun. It is perhaps unfair to 
delude our unastronomical readers, by such a title as 
this, into the momentary belief that one of those sea- 
sons is upon us in which the entire machinery of 
heaven and earth seems disarranged, and the proper 
balance of day and night appears to be thrown out of 
adjustment. It is true, however, and yet not true. 
For on the sixth day of May next there will be a total 
eclipse of the sun for at least six minutes, and then, 
we are informed, the earth will not be required to put 
up with such temporary inconvenience again for proba- 
bly the next hundred years. The glorious orb, how- 
ever, will escape observation as much as possible 
while his countenance is thus being smouched, by 
taking a path such as can be described by no other 
word so fitting as by the poetical phrase of ‘* watery.” 
Its course will be almost wholly through the oceans, 
presumably in the hope of cleansing its tarnished 
brightness, and while it cannot help being seen partly 
from several points of view on such an infinitesimal 
speck as this earth, there is but one favored locality 
on its surface where the whole performance may be 
sven. This 1s a little island in the South Pacific 
Ocean, called Caroline Island, which lies entirely out 
of the great beaten paths of commerce and travel, and 
thither, if one chooses, he may hie himself to observe 
the phenomena. The French Government have already 
started witb a determination simply to send an ex- 
pedition to the island; and if this little spot is to be 
the gathering place of an international assembly of as- 
tronomers next May it behooves the nations to be 
securing a foothold on an island which, if it accords 
with our fancy, cannot at best contain many square 
feet. 





The citizens of Montreal, says the ‘‘ Popular Science 
Monthly,” have begun their preparations to receive 
the British Association in 1884, by sending out circu- 
lars to inform their invited visitors that the city can 
take care of them, and that they will find their visit a 
pleasantone. Ainong the inducements held forth are 
easy excursions to Quebec and Ottawa, and longer and 
pleasant ones to Toronto, Niagara Falls, Boston, New 
York, and New Haven, or whatever Eastern city the 
American Association may meetin. The Government 
of the Dominion is expected to make liberal grants of 
money to defray the expenses of British members, the 
railroads and steamboats will provide excursions to 
the Great Lakes and Chicago, and to the provinces of 
the Northwest as far as the Rocky Mountains ; and the 
Association is promised its usual revenue from the 
meeting. 


—The recent opening of the Grosvenor Gallery came on a 
Saturday so foggy that the London critics had to wait till 
Monday before it was clear enough to examine the pictures 
and give their judgments. 

—The Island of Atoo, the extreme Western boundary of 
the United States, is as far beyond San Francisco as that city 
is from Maine. 

—A specimen of the Japanese spider-crab is advertised for 
sale in London, and it measures over fifteen feet in length. 

—Massenet, the promising young French composer, has 
received permission from Victor Hugo to write an opera on 
‘*Notre Dame de Paris,”’ one of the best known of all the 
author's fictions. The libretto will be founded on the play 
already adapted for the stage from the stury by M. Paul 
Meurice. 

—In England, recently, an instrument called the deacon- 
meter was invented to measure the daily flow of water from 
reservoirs which supply cities. They have a similar instru- 
ment now in Cincinnati which keeps strict account of the 
flow of water, but they call it there a waterphone. 

—A new instrument of war is the mole-torpedo, which can 
burrow in the earth or under a wall, and then either explode 
at once or wait » while, according to the will of its mas- 
ter. 
—Si,nor Stefani’s large collection of pre-historic antiqui- 
ties was destroyed by the inundations at Verona. 





Books and Authors 


LYDIA MARIA CHILD.! 


Wise, wholesome, and inspiring reading is this vol- 
ume of well-selected letters. They form a sort of ua- 
conscious autobiography of a life filled to the brim 
with noble deeds and thoughts, replete with the bigh- 
est activities, and resting on a broad °4 firm intellec- 
tual and moral basis. The reader must be dull indeed 
who is not thrilled and uplifted by the records of such 
a life, which might have been comfortable and almost 
as uneventful as that of hundreds of other women, if 
she had not thrown herself into the very van of prog- 
ress and moral reform. There never was an instant’s 
hesitation with her between her personal convenience 
or well-being and her moral convictions. And she 
held her opinions, not with the indifference or timidity 
that characterizes so many people, but with a sort of 
passionate fervor that could not be satisfied except in 
action. With her what was good enough to believe 
was good enough to act upon, and she had no trace of 
that contemptible spirit which glosses over wrong 
when it is popular, and sets up expediency as a guide 
rather than the eternal right. Indeed she says she 
loses her enthusiasm when a cause becomes pupular, 
and her heart always beats 

** For the under dog in the fight.” 

She lost money, friends, and socia! privileges by her 
ardent championship of the abolition movement, in 
which she was one of the first to participate, and re- 
maiued all through it as one of its leaders; but in 
1861 she writes of it: ‘‘Our cause is going to mount 
the throne of popular favor. Then I shall bid good- 
bye to it, and take hold of something else that is un- 
popular. I never work on the winning side, because 
I know there will always be plenty to do such work.” 
Not that she ever really ‘‘ bid good- bye” to any true 
and just-cause, popular or unpopular, and when the 
Emancipation Proclamation was made, she devoted 
time and money to aid the freedmen in every way. 
Her nature was warm and affectionate, and her love 
for her husband and brother, and her strong and true 
attachment to her friends, are most delightfully evi- 
denced throughout the volume. She had the most 
charming frankness with them, which might teach a 
lesson to those who believe that falsehoods are neces- 
sary to make general social intercourse possible. A 
dear friend sends her a “ Breviary,” for which Mrs. 
Child thanks her in this fashion: 

“*T might answer your inquiries with some roundabout polite equiy- 
ocation, but that is not my way. So I will e’en tell the plain truth. 
I never liked any of that sort of books. I read a few of 
the poems, and they made me feel so forlorn that I hastened to hide 
the book away 1n a receptacle that I keep for things not cheerful to 
read, and consequently not profitable to lend. I read only 
“chipper books. I hang prisms in my windews to fill the room 
with rainbows ; I gaze at all the bright pictures in shop windows, I 
eultivate the gayest flowers; I seek cheerfulness in every possible 
way. This is my ‘ necessity in being old.’ . . . . And now 
having blown my blast againet the saint’s book, I thank you sin- 
cerely for your friendly intention in sending it; that I shall cherish 
In my memory thongh I consign the book to oblivion. The poems 
are certainly pure, solld good sense ; dreadful solid.” 

The determination to keep cheertul was a sort of 
moral duty with her, and wrought in her character a 
vigor and healthfulness that the years could not dim. 
Her mind, her feelings, never grew old, because she 
never allowed them to do so, and she lived in the sun- 
shine of perpetual mentai youth. Her Jife was Spar- 
tan in its simplicity, and though she had a great love 
of beauty, and of all beautiful things in nature and 
art, she seldom or never of herself indulged it while 
there were philanthropic duties which needed her time 
and means. She was, as Mr. Phillips said in his re- 
marks at her funeral, ‘‘a princely giver,” but in order 
to be one, she denied herself everything but the bare 
necessities of existence, and worked with her own 
hands at homely household labors. It would not per- 
haps be wise or best for everyone to imitate her in 
all these respects, but it has an influence like that of a 
strong tonic, to read of her life of stern, self-denying 
simplicity, while she preserved her intellect clear, ac- 
tive and vigorous, ready at any moment to strike a 
blow for the eppressed, or to cheer the faint-hearted, 
and all the time enjoying beauty like an old Greek. 

Her religious feeling was broad and deep, based on 
the eternal reality of God and goodness, and she sym 
pathized with every earnest and honest soul of nearly 
every shade of religious belief. Though her book, 
“‘The Progress of Religious Ideas,” is valuable in its 
spirit of justice to other and non-Christian religions, 
she herself was more valuable than any of her books. 
No notice of her would be complete without mention 
of her genial humor, which shows itself in her quaint 
and original expressions, and her enjoyment of ludi- 
crous scenes and events. 

She is greatly amused by attending a meeting of 
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transcendentalists where someone said: ‘‘ Why do we 
rummage about with memory in the past to ascertain 
our whereabouts and our whatabouts? Why do we 
rummage about in the past to ascertain it? Iam it, 
and it is I; is it not?” 

At another time, after a little visit to Mr. Whittier 
and his sister, she writes: ‘‘ Whittier made piteous 
complaints of time wasted and strength exhausted by 
the numerous loafers who came to see him out of mere 
idle curiosity, or to put up with him to save a penny. 
I was amused to hear his sister describe some of these 
irruptions in her slow, Quakerly fashion. ‘Thee has 
no idea,’ said she, ‘how much time Greenleaf spends 
in trying to lose these people in the street. Sometimes 
he comes home and says: ‘‘ Well, sister, I bad hard 
work to lose him, but I bave lost him.” ‘But I can 
never lose a ‘er,’ said Whittier, ‘the women sre more 
pertinacious than the men; don’t thee find ’em so, 
Maria?’ I told him I did. ‘How does thec manage to 
get time to do anything? said he. I told him I took 
care to live away from a railroad, and kept a bull-dog 
and a pitch—-fork, and advised him to do the same.” 

We cannot close better than by quoting her own 
language in a letter written a year before she died, in 
which she seems to us to give the key to her whole 
character and work. She says, ‘‘I remember very 
distinctly the first time I ever saw Garrisen. [ little 
thought then that the whole pattern of my life web 
would be changed by that introduction. I was then 
all absorbed in poetry and painting, soaring aloft on 
Psyche wings into the ethereal regions of mysticism. 
He got hold of the strings of my conscience and pulled 
me into reforms. It is of no use to imagine what 
might have been if [had never met him. Old dreams 
vanished, old associates departed, and all things be- 
came new. But the new surroundings were all alive, 
and they brought a moral discipline worth ten times 
the sacrifice they cost. But why use the word sacri- 
fice? I never was conscious of any sacrifice. A 
new stimulus seized my whole being, and carried me 
whithersoever it would. ‘Icould not otherwise, so 
help me God !’” 


A SUGGESTIVE BOOK.! 


Paley would have enjoyed «a perusal of this wol- 
ume before writing his Natural Theology, and every 
thoughtful man will find delight in the reverend medi- 
tations of the author. It is not a book to be read 
hastily, nor to be purchased for the information it con- 
, tains, though that is not slight nor unimportant. It is, 
as Mr. Van Norden rightly claims, ‘‘a contribution 
toward patience, reverence, silence, and spirituality, 
and the study of nature and God.” No one will claim 
that all knowledge has been secured, thut investigators 
have now only to deal with what has been obtained. 
Standing on the outermost rim with back toward the be- 
yond, the eye looks upon much that needs study, cor- 
relation, explanation ; enough for a life-time and more; 
but turning about, and looking toward the infinities, 
the need of eternity for study and investigation is felt. 
The voices that are now audible speak marvelous 
truths, whose perfect adjustment requires other fac- 
tors than those now in possession. It is grandly sug- 
gestive to stand on the outermost rim. It promotes 
humility, it fosters reverence, it checks ostentation, it 
moves to prayer, it stirs the spirit to its richest ex- 
perience. 

In a very felicitous style, with marked repose of 
mind, the author of tris volume has given to the pub- 
lic his reflections. He has thus thought out loud for 
many. With nothing specially original, but with fresh 
and vigorous statement, the book holds attention from 
beginning to end. The limitatiqgn of knowledge, and 
the widening of the horizon with its increase, with 
the curious contrivances in nature, and the sufferings 
and disasters that throw their pall over the world, oc- 
cupy the first part of the volume. Inthe second part 
hints of God in physical nature, in the moral nature of 
man, in the religious nature, and in history, are treated 
and clearly stated, with their inspiring suggestions. 
The third part is given to the mystery of godliness, 
in which the thought circles about Christ in the 
potency and richness of his life and work, and every- 
where ‘‘we have come upon an outermost rim; and 
everywhere have we seen reason to infer a beyond, un- 
known but knowable.” 

The atmosphere about the book is luminous, and the 
effect upon the reader is to encourage hope, quicken 
devotion, and awaken expectation of a better day 
when the unbelief and infidelity will be swept away by 
the disclosure of what is just out of sight. 


Lyrical and Dramatic Poems Selected from the Works of 
Robert Browning. With an Extract from Stedman's “ Vic- 
torian Poet:.” Edited by Edward T. Mason. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co.) This beautiful volume will do good sery- 
ice to literature if it accomplishes the editor's purpose “‘ to 


' The Outermost Rim and Beyond. By Charles Van Norden. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
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excite a wider interest in the works of Robert Browning.” 
This noble poet is not half understood by his age, aud every 
effort put forth to bring his work to the uttention of reading 
people is a good work for the best literature. Browning is 
often needlessly obscure, and there is, therefore, some basis 
for the popular grievance against him, but we do not give 
up rich fruits because they hedge themselves about with 
nettles. To give up 4 noble body of thought becauee it some- 
times takes on an unmusical and difficult expression ‘argues 
small power of appreciation, and little real, healthy zest for 
truth. To those who have no other knowledye of Browning 
than common report—and there are many very intelligent 
people to be included in the category—this volume will be a 
surprise. If Browning sometimes writes obscurely, he has 
also the gift of intensely vivid and direct expression. No 
living English poet can say so much in so few words, and 
throw on his pictures of life and character @ light so pene- 
trating. At his best, Browning stands easily with the great 
English singers, and in this aduiirable seiectivu be is ut his 
best, so far as power of lyric expression is concerned. It is 
not too much to say that between the covers of this dainty 
volume is to be found some of the most powerful, original, 
and beautiful poetry of the age. ‘* Eveiyn Hope,” ** The 
Lost Leader,” ‘‘A Forgiveness,” ‘‘ Hervé Riel,” ** Prospice,” 
are lyrics of the highest order, with a wonderful directness 
und freshness, and @ tonic quality of strength. Altogether, 
this little book, with its attractive exterior and typoyraphy, 
is a thing to rejoice in, and to have a wide circulation. 


Pearls of the Faith ; or, Islam's Kosary. By Edwin Ar- 
nold. (Boston: Koberts Brothers.) Whatever Mr. Arnold 
writes is interesting and sure of its audience. In this volame 
he completes the Oriental trilogy begun with the publica- 
tion of *‘ The Light of Asia,” and continued with the ** Indian 
Song of Songs.” In the first he presented with wonderful 
beauty, if not with alsolute truth, the story of Buddha; in 
this volume he has embodied some of the most poetic cou- 
ceptions of the Mussulman. The rosury is « string of 
ninety-nine names of Allah ilustrated in each instance by a 
legend from Oriental sources. It goes without saying that 
many of these stories are not only beautiful but full of pene 
trative insight into religious truth, and that Mr. Arnold tas 
dealt with them from asympathetic stand point. It oust 
also be said that his work in this volume falls far below the 
standard which he set for himself ia the ** Light of Asia.” 
There are numerous fine lines, but there are also numerous 
careless ones ; marks of haste are to be found ip abuudsance, 
and no reader will question the statement that the book was 
written in the brief period of a vacation among the High- 
lands. Mr. Arnold had a mine of beautiful thought and 
fancy to work in, and his readers will thank him for opening 
it to them ; but he has wrought witn no high artistic con- 
science and with very little thoruughness. His work is 
hurried and slovenly, and in his position he has committed 
a grievous sin in permitting it to see the light. He owes it 
not only to his own wide reputation but to his great circle 
of readers to give the best that is in him, and he bas certatuly 
fallen far below bis best in this suggestive but uneqaul book. 


Paladin and Saracen. Stories from Ariosto. By H. C 
Hollway-Calthrop. (New York: Macmilian & Co.) ‘This 
book is an excursion through the old wonder-world of myth 
and legend under the leadership of a scholarly and attractive 
writer. The stories of King Arthur, the Noree Mythology, 
and the Niebelungen Lied have recently been given to young 
readers, and it is opportune that the iales of Charlemagne, 
and of Rinaldo, Orlando, and the other Paladins, should be 
put into the same form. Ariosto is the magician who weaves 
the old spell with the magician’s wand of the imagination, 
and his great work must always remain « storehouse of fan- 
cy and romance, extravagant and unreal in the light of our 
century, but perenially fresh and fascinating. Such litera- 
ture children ought to Know in the years when the 1magina- 
tion is receptive. There is no greater error than that which 
deprives boys and girls of the reading which has at the sume 
time the fascination of romance and the charm of art. This 
book is one of the class of books which preserve the essen- 
tial characteristics of the world's great mythical literature 
with judicious adaptations and modifications. It is clearly 


and attractively written, and the imaginative child into 
whose hands it falls will find a mine of pleasure in it. 
The Irish Question. By David Bennett King. (New 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons). The author of this work, 
& professor in Lafayette College, gives in the preface a his- 
tory of its origin ; it grew out of two visits to Lrelund, one 
in 1881, one in 1882. The book is historical und descriptive 
rather than theoretical and political. Prof. King teils the 
story of the Irish Question in its modern aspects, without 
attempting to trace this question back, except incidentally, 
to its roots in past history, and without much attempt to 
indicate the remedies which he would employ for the evils 
in Ireland. The book will be useful to students of and 
writers upon foreign affairs, but the Irish Question is so 
peculiarly and distinctively Irish, and the difficulty is so 
largely local, that the history of its origin and progress 
throws very little light on any of the political problems 
which practically present themselves to us in our American 
affairs. 

The Nonpareil Cook-book. By Mrs. E. A. M. (Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.) This is the work of an experienced 
housekeeper, who bas had exceptional advantages for gath- 
ering together favorite rules for cooking and serving food 
in this country and in Europe. Begun as a guide to her own 
young daughters, whose education in the womanly arts of 
home-keeping she personally superintended, the author's 
manuscript book grew till it seemed proper to call in the aid 
of a printer and publisher, and give the public the benefit of 
her work. It has the merit, therefore, of having been first 
put to use, then published. 


The Ohurch Lyceum. By the Rev. T. B. Neely, A.M. (New 
York: Phillips & Hunt.) The history and practical work- 
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ing Of an association for intellectual improvement in con- 
nection with the cbureh is thoroughly described. 
The ‘* Church already a working force in 
Methodist churches, required by their Book of Discipline. 
Method of organization, courses of study, coustitution, ete., 
are contained in this book. In many places it will be found 
very useful in promoting the interests of the church of any 
denomination, aud all needed 
here. 


here 
Lyceum” is 


information can be found 


Poems. By Minot J. Savage. (Boston: George F. Ellis ) 
The verses in this little volume break here and there almost 
upon the shore of poetry. Some of them 
be bad, and yet few are completely enough equipped to be 
good. Ifthe author had put what merit he bas here exhibit- 
ed into twenty-five titles, instead of one hundred and fifty, 
and had written more strong and with lgse haste, there 
might be something better to show. 


seem too good to 


This little book creates 
expectation, in some of its single efforts, without satisfying it. 


LITERARY NOTES 
—Mr. Henry Jumes’s next volume is to be a collection of 
short stories. 
—Macmillan & Co. wil! soon publish Ebers's 
** Only a Word.” 
—The volame of E. W. Gosee's poems, which Henry Holt 
RK. W. Gilder. 
has lately been 
published in London under the 


new novel, 


& Uo. are about to publish, is dedicated to Mr 

—Henry Ibsen's drama, ** 
transiated into English and 
title of ‘* Nora.” 

—Johu W. Lovell Co. will publish the sermons recently de- 
livered on ** The Right sud Wroug Uses of the Bible,” by 
the Rev. R. Heber Newton. 

—The latest novel in the No Name Series (Roberts Bros. ) 
is entitled ‘* Barrington’s Fate,” and it is said to be a very 
bright and entertaining story. 

—I. K. Funk & Co. buve just added to their Standard Li- 
brary, ** The Life of Cromwel!,”’ by the well-known English 
writer, Paxton Hood. It caruot fail to be an entertaining 
book. 

—Mr. Wm. Sharpe's ‘‘ Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” just issued 
by Macmillan & Co., proves to be not only a record of the 
life of the poet and artist, but a careful and extended study 
of his whole work ia both the arts. 

—Meessrs. Griggs announce that the first volume of their 
** Philosophic"’ series, Morris's ‘‘ Kant’s Critique of Pure 
Reason,” has just been adopted as a text-book for use in 
Yale College ; the third volume of the series, by Prof. Adam- 
son, may be looked for in March next. 

The ‘** Atheneum" devotes two pages to a notice of ‘ Dr. 
Grimshaw’s Secret,” and says, in substance, that it is full of 
the delicacy and subtiety of Hawthorne’s imagination, but 
also so full of crudity that no one who respected Haw- 
thorne’s memory should have permitted its publication, 

—The next volume ot the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
will be largely devoted to science, and wi'l contain articles 
from # pumber of leading scieutists. Mr. Swinburne's 
article on *‘ Queen Mary,” Mr. Symond’s ‘ Machiavelli,” 
and Robertson Smith’s ‘* Mecca” will be looked for with 
great interest. 

—Mr. Crawford bas been strongly urged to dramatize his 
novel, ‘Mr. Isaacs ;" the chief incidents of the story—the 
scene in Isaacs’ chamber, the interview with Miss Weston- 
raugh, the episode of the drug taken by Isaacs after the 
accident at Polo, the fight for Shere Ali, and the final scene 
with Ram Lal—lending themselves readily to dramatic treat- 
ment. 

—QOne of the best architectural periodicals of the day is 
‘* Building,” published by W. T. Comstock, 6 Astor Place, 
this city. Itisa very handsomely printed and illustrated 
monthly, which gives designs for cottages and public build- 
ings, and other information of interest and value not only to 
professional builders but to those who are thinking of inak- 
ing homes for themselves. 

—Mr. Lowell has in his hands the 300 volumes of printed 
books and the sixty volumes of MSS., comprising the Frank- 
lin collection of Mr. Henry Stevens, purchased by our Goy- 
ernment. The collection will shortly be sent to Washington, 
and contains Franklin's first work on “ Liberty and Neces- 
sity,” of whieh the author printed only one hundred copies, 
gave three or four away, and destroyed all the rest, except 
ove copy annotated by Lyon. Among the MSS. is the dupli- 
cate copy of the last petition of Congress to the king, signed 
by Washington and all the members of the Continental Con- 
gress. 


A Doll's House,” 


—The present of a volume on Dante by Prof. Giulioni to Mr. 
Gladstone called out this characteristic and interesting note: 
You have been good enough to call that supreme poet a 
‘*solemn master” for me. These are not empty words. 
The reading of Dante is not merely a pleasure, a tour de force, 
or # lesson ; it is a vigorous discipline for the heart, the in- 
telliect, the whole man. In the school of Dante I have 
learned a great part of that mental provision (however in- 
significant it be) which has served me to make the jonrney of 
human life up to the term of nearly seventy-three years. And 
I should like to extend your excellent phrase, and to say that 
he who labors for Dante labors to serve Italy, Christianity, 
the world. 

—Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co., will issue at once a handy 
volume of receipts, illustrated, entitled ‘* Choice Dishes at 
a Smal! Cost,” by A. G. Payne ; a ‘* Commentary on the Re- 
vised Version of the New Testament,” by W. G. Humphry; 
a volume of interest to voung mechanics on ‘‘ Cutting Tools,” 
by Robert H. Smith; ‘‘ Physical Science,” by F. H. Bow- 
man; ‘‘ Oliver Cromwell, the Man and His Mission,” by J. 
Allanson Picton, with a steel portrait; a volume for stu- 
dents of political economy by Augustus Mongredien on 
‘Wealth Creation ;” and a new revised edition of Simon 
Sterne’s important work on the ‘ Constitutional History 
and Political Development of the United States.” They 
have now ready their cheap edition in cloth and paper of 
Farrar’s ‘‘ Early Days of Christianity.” 
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MAGAZINE MISCELLANY. 


We were gathered about the fire one evening recent- 
ly, leisurely examiniog the pages of the February in- 
s‘allment of the magazines, now and then adjusting 
ihem to get a proper light on the cuts from the lamps 
or from the fire-light—the latter a most pernicious 
practice, by the way, however effective it may be as a 
picture—when the Spectator, who was examining the 
Atlantic, and who is the philosophical one of the circle, 
spoke, not directing his question to anyone in particu- 
lar: ‘If you could have but one of the magazines, 
which wouid youchoose? I meanof these three—7he 
Atlantic, The Century, or Harper's.” 

Our visiting friend, who is of an artistic turn of mind, 
had just finished Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article on 
‘‘ American Etchers” in ‘‘The Century,” and fresh 
from its impression, and with his fingers between the 
leaves ready to open at Miss Adams’s article on ‘‘ Ar- 
tists’ Models in New York,” caught the random ques- 
tion, and said eagerly, ‘‘ How could one hesitate for a 
moment when ‘The Century’ is so conspicuously 
attractive in its art features? Why, some of its en- 
gravings are worth the price of the magazine ten times 
over, to say nothing of its excellence in a literary 
way.” 

‘“‘True enough, as far as excellence goes,” in- 
terrupted another, who is an avowed disciple of 
The Easy Chair, ‘‘but while Harper’s, here, is in 
the field, ‘The Century’ certainly cannot boast 
of superiority either in its art features or its 
literary qualities. What has ‘The Century’ now 
to compare as a story with Black’s ‘Shandon Bellis,’ 
or Miss Woolson’s ‘For the Major’? Certainly not 
Mrs. Foote’s mining story, nor Mrs. Burnett’s third- 
term administration history ; and then, too, what can 
you show to match in charm of style, and form, and 
diction, the essays of The Easy Chair? Why, that 
very ‘Century’ you have there sings its praises—or his 
praises rather, since we all know who fills the chair— 
without stint; and as for art, show me anything in 
the ‘Century’ better than this engraving by Hoskin, 
of Boughton’s ‘ Frozen Fountain’ or of Abbey’s pict- 
ures last year. I shouldn’t hesitate a moment to 
choose Harper’s.” 

‘‘Oh, but you haven’t taken into consideration 
Henry James, and Howells, and all that they have done 
for the literary side of the ‘Century,’ and of America, 
too,”,interposed the artistic friend; ‘‘and you have 
said nothing whatever of the Cole portraits and others 
in the ‘Century,’ nor of——” 

‘*Come, come,” said the innocent originator of the 
discussion, who had meanwhile kept mentally one eye 
on the Herbert Spencer article in his ‘‘ Atlantic,” and 
the other on the discussion, ‘‘it’s only a difference 
‘’twixt tweedledum and tweedledee,’ after all. ‘ Har- 
per’s’ and ‘The Century’ are equally good, but both 
are too popular in their tone. Their chief writers are 
of the younger school, flippant, brilliant, analytic, un- 
imaginative, and great only in theirself-esteem. As 
for their art, it should be relegated to the field of pure 
art journalism, and both would do well to take the 
‘ Atlantic’ for a model.” (The Spectator imbibed his 
early physical and mental nourishment in the neigh- 
borhood of Boston.) ‘‘A single number of the ‘Atlan- 
tic’ has more sound, substantial thougbt in it than a 
whole volume of your New York magazines. It is the 
wholesome oatmeai and roast-beef of the magazine 
diet ; ‘The Century’ and ‘ Harper’s’ are the candied 
fruits.” 

‘* Never, never,” cried out the others indignantly ; 
and thereupon the trio of debaters hitched their chairs 
nearer each other, gave more emphatic nods of the 
head, and, as the magazines for the moment lay un- 
heeded in. the renewed strength of the discussion, I 
gathered them up, withdrew, and instituted a search 
into their merits on my own behalf and that of our 
readers. 

Our artistic friend has considerable to uphold hin in 
his statements, I reflected, as I glanced over the index 
of ‘*The Century ” for February, and then proceeded 
to examine its contents more specifically. First came 
the article on ‘‘ American Etchers,” by Mrs. Schuyler 
Van Rensselaer, whose name was recalled in connec- 
tion with the lamented American ‘‘ Art Review.” Her 
paper proved very interesting, and herewith are some 
of her remarks on the influences that have benefited 
the art with us. * 


Oae or two externa! influences have worked so palpably to ercour- 
age etching in America, that they also must be mentioned before I 
pass from this brief history of our school to a briefer criticism of the 
work it has thus far done. Mr. Hamerton’s teaching is one such 
influence. It would be hard to compute the good done by his book 
—which won a sudden wide popuiarity very unusual to volumes of its 
sort—both in prompting artists to take up the point, and in telling 
the public how to appreciate their efforts. Mr. Haden’s etchings 
have worked strongly in the same direction, not only in and by them- 
selves but through the benefits;their success has conferred upon the 
least of Mr. Haden’s brethren in art as well as upon himself. It is 
not necessary here to dwell upon the degree of that success or upon 
the merit which secured it. Just now, when Mr. Haden has so re- 
cently come to visit. us, the most casual reader may be supposed to 





know something of theone and of the other. Before ihe day of that 
success it was difficult indeed to sell modern etchings in England or 
America. But Mr. Haden opened the market to all good workmen, 
for he opened the eyes of his countrymen and our own. It is hoped 
and believed that his visit will give a fresh impulsion to the etcher’s 
art among us. The mere presence of a great man has an inspiring 
effect upon his fellow artists; and the words of such a one, whetber 
in print or from the lecture platform, appeal to a more receptive au- 
dience than is reached by a whole chorus of lesser voices, Mr. 
Whistler's influence is another that should not be forgottenin a 
sammary of the thiugs which have helped us on our way. He is an 
American artist,and so must be discussed with more of detail. First, 
however, I would say a word as to the characteristics of our schoo! 
in general—for it is, I think, sufficiently independent and eufticiently 
well-established to have some that are worthy of the name. 

One of the chief temptations which assail the artist in our day 
is the temptation to make a show of boldness, and rapidity, and syn- 
thesis, if the real things are not at his command ; to work in a rough 
and careless way, which, to untrained eyes, may pass for the free. 
dom, and breadth, and vigor of a master hand. And as etching 1s 
an art where freedom is especially prized, aud where, from the 
strictly interpretative nature of the method, the public may 
find it difficult to distinguish between an almost arbitrary 
yet truthful and brilliant interpretation of natare like 
one of Mr. Haden’s, and a “free” but meaning'ess 
ecribble on the copper—it was to be feared that our young etchers 
might fall into sins of a careless or pretentious sort. But such has 
not been the case. When they do sin it is usually in the way of too 
much timidity, too little personality and force of handling, too much 
useless elaboration, too little abstraction, and condensation, and in- 
sistance upon the vital structure of their subject. They have not al- 
ways conquered the possibilities of their art in the way of breadth, 
and strength, and originality; but they have not often travesticd 
these best things. Asa school they have begun conscientiously and 
soberly, and are, therefore, more likely to work their way to com- 
plete mastery than if they had begnn in careless overconfidence or 
willful posturing. 

Another fact which struck me most favorably is that, as arale, our 
men show a very just instinct in the choice of their mater'al, There 
is no kind of material, scarcely an “effect” of any sort, which may 
not be attempted with ecccess in etching; which nas not been suc- 
cessfully interpreted by the great men of one day oranother. But 
it is nevertheless true, with this art as with all others, that certain 
things are by nature best adapted to its use. From the description 
of the process it will be felt that it mast work most easily and surely 
upon things which can be expressed by few and powerful lines, and 
simple tonic schemes, Form and color are its strongholds; strength 
and directness its great virtue; end, as Charles Blanc says: ** It is 
attracted most by everything that is irregular, bizarre, incomplete, 
nnexpected, disordered, or in ruin.” And with these requirements 
our etchers seem to be in unison. 


Finishing this article with a much greater feeling of 
satisfaction than I had felt over an article on the same 
topic in arecent number of ‘‘ The Continent,” I went on, 
stopping now and then to dip into Stedman’s poetry, 
or to see what manner of woman Mr. Howells’s new 
heroine was to be; examining some of the ‘ Features 
of the New North-West,” or reading of Mr. Frank 
Cushing’s ‘‘ Adventures in Tunis;” until at last I came 
to Mr. 8. 8. Conant’s article on Geo. Wm. Curtis— 
the frontispiece of the magazine, by the way, is an ex- 
cellent portrait of this gentleman, very finely engraved 
by Cole. This was the ‘‘ praise” the Easy Chair’s dis- 
ciple had alluded to, and indeed it was an appreciative 
and charming article. 

Of the shorter articles after this was an interesting 
one on ‘‘the patrician rhymester” of England, Mr. 
Frederick Lockyer, ‘‘ A Reception by President Lin- 
coln,” ‘‘ Artists’ Models in New York ;” and of the 
heavier sort, a discussion of the Jewish Problem 
by Emma Lazarus, and the Evils of our Public 
Land Policy by Edward T. Peters. All this, with 
the poems by Gosse, Stedman, Joaquin Miller, John 
Vance Cheney, Philip Bourke Marston, and Miss Mulli- 
cent Shinn, a young Californian poetess, made an ex- 
ceptionally rich number, which I laid aside for the 
moment, convinced that ‘‘The Century” was indeed 
without a rival. 

‘* Harper’s ” for February next came up for consider- 
ation, and as I ran the pages off from under my thumb, 
preliminary to diving into them, the glimpse of Hos- 
kin’s frontispiece ; of Mr. Harry Fenn’s sketches for 
Wirt Sikes’s article on ‘‘The Wild Welsh Coast;” of 
G. M. White’s illustrations for his own account of the 
‘*Local Associations of Whittier’s Poems ;” of Abbey’s 
and Boughton’s sketches for the latter’s article on 
«* Artist Strolls in Holland ;” the glimpses of all these, 
together with the interesting quality of the reading 
matter, Black’s ‘“‘Shandon Bells,” Miss Woolson’s 
‘*For the Major,” and the shorter stories and the poems, 
constituted a most plausible argument for the superior- 
ity of the ‘‘ Harper’s,” to which I was prone to yield. 
Here are some extracts from the principal articles: 


WHITTIER’S OLD HOUSE, 

After leaving the place, we walked along the road to the farm- 
house. Here, beside the gate, built into the wall, is the horse block, 
with rude steps to climb upon it. Noticing some deep semi-circular 
depressions in its surface, we called the attention of Mr, Ayer to 
them, when he laughed, and said : ‘* Ob, that is where the children 
used to crack the hickory and butter nuts; they would sit upon ihe 
big old stone and hammer away for hours,” 

Passing up the pathway, which in Whittier’s boyhood was swept 
twice a day, we entered the end door, walking through the pantry in- 
tothe east front room. This was Whittier’s study. Here he would 
have his little table in the center of the room, a cheerful fire burn- 
ing iu the great old fireplace, and sit for hours and hours reading, 

* He was a great reader,” said Mr. Ayer. ‘I have often been in 
here and seen him sitting in that spot, absorbed in his book. He 
used to load me down with papers for my father to read ; he was as 
good as a library.” 

The room remained in the sam2 condition as in Whittier’s boy- 
hood—the old fireplace, the warped floor and antique window panes, 
rough uneven ceiling, and protruding beams, On the other side of the 





front door, across the entry, is the room where the poet was born, 
Mr. Ayer’s mother being with Mra. Whittier when the event took 
place. This room remains in its origina! state, except the papering. 

Tke great kitchen, famous as the scene of the winter’s evening in 
“Snow Bouud,” has been altered slightly by a partition placed 
across one end, near the door of the east front room, anda portion 
of the great open fireplace has been bricked up. When we entered 
the kitchen there was a stont, buxom woman frying doughnuts, and 
heaping a huge platter up wi-h them. she made no objections when 
Mr, Ayer removed her dish towel from its nail over the fireplace, and 
exhibited to us the large, broad-headed, wrought-iron nail as the 
identical one on which hung “ the bu'l’s-eye watch "— 


** The ball’s-eye watch that hung in view, 
Ticking its weary circuit through, 
Pointed with mutely warning sign 
its black hand to the hour of nine.” 


And herein the corner of the fireplace to the left sat the ** uncle 
innocent of books,” 


* A simple, guileless, childlike man. ‘ 
Next, the dear aunt, whose smile of cheer 
And voice in dreams I see and hear,” 


was Mercy Hussey, well remembered by the people of the place, 
The * elder sister’ was Mary, afterward Mrs, Caldwell. It is Eliza- 
beth who was the poet's favorite, and whose epitaph he has written 
in the beautifal lines commencing: 
** As one who held herself a part 

Of all she saw, and let her heart 

Against the household bosom lean, 

Upon the motiey-braided mat 

Our youngest and our dearest sat.” 

In the portrait that I saw of Elizabeth Whittier at the poet’s resi- 
dence, there was the same pure face and *' large, sweet, asking eyes” 
that mirrored the gentle sou! of his loved sister. The school-master 
was Joshua Coffin. 

‘* Brisk wielder of the birch and rule,” 
who tanght school in that place in Whittier’s boyhood. 


Now, thought J, as I took up the ‘‘Atlantic,” let us 
see What it is Gur worthy Spectator bases his creed 
upon, and thereupon took a bird’s-cye view of the 
field, so to speak, as itis conveniently mapped out for 
us on the cover. ‘‘ Michael Angelo,” by Longfellow ; 
sound, certainly. ‘“‘ Herbert Spencer’s Theory of Edu 
cation,” by Prof. E. R. Sill; intellectual oat—-meal, 
decidedly. ‘‘ The Ancestral Footstep,” by Hawthorne ; 
the guarantee of a famous name at least. ‘‘Some 
Truths about Civil Serviee,” ‘‘ Morality of Thackeray 
and George Eliot,” ‘‘Walter Savage Landor,” andso on 
through the lighter articles. This was what the sur- 
vey revealed, and further search brought out such 
paragraphs as these: 

HERBERT SPENOER’S THEORY @P EDUCATION, 

Everywhere in this treatise Mr. Spencer appears to assume that 
the chief purpoze of education is to furnish the mind with a certain 
set of convenient facts. He seems never to rise to the conception 
of education as a process of mind development, with power to de- 
termine not merely what the man shall know, but what he shall be. « 
Apparently, he thinks of every man as being by nature of a fixed and 
predetermined type, and then as receiving from education only a cer- 
tain outfit of handy information. The truth is, on the contrary, that 
the very question of what type of man the boy shall become is the 
chief question that is constantly being determined by education. With 
regard to the preparation for the rearing of offspring, for example, 
Mr. Spencer afllrms that the essential training will be found in the 
sciences of physiology and psychology. This is all very well, but it 
overlooks the point, that the main qnestion concerning offspring is the 
qucetion what manver of men and women the parents themselves are; 
and what they shall be it is precisely the effort of a liberal course‘of 
education to determine. There are no scientific facts whatever that 
can compare in importance to parents, as parents, with their being 
themselves richly endowed and highly developed persons, in mind as 
well asin body. What they are, more than what they know, is of 
determining force on their offspring, from the earliest moment on 
through the whole period of their relations with them.” 

THACKERAY AND GEORGE ELIOT, 

In the case of George Eliot, the cause of the discoaraging impres- 
sion produced by her work is not the same as in that of Thackeray. 
To answer at once the question whence it does arise, it may be 
said briefly that it is not so much because her doctrine is 
false as because it is defective. Her creed is a kind of 
modern stoicism, or stoicism plus certain modern ideas, It 
must be admitted that such a creed has in it much of truth and 
nobleness, There is no earnest-minded reader but must acknowl- 
edge a debt to George Eliot for the inspiration her books have been 
tohim. The words of a kympathetic critic in reference to Daniel 
Deronda hold good of her writings as a whole: ** This book has done 
something to prevent our highest moments from making our every- 
day experience seem vulgar and incoherent, and something to pre- 
vent our every-day experience from making our highest moments 
seem spectral aud unreal.” The message which George Eliot de- 
livers by the mouths of all the noblest charactcrs of her works is no 
uncertain one, and, whatever its variety of utterance, the burden of 
it is always the same; namely, that, frail as human nature is, it may 
ever aspire to the perfect good, and be faithful to the highest trath 
it has been able to find for itself. 

By this time I have come almost to believe that the 
Spectator, was right, and that the “ Atlantic” and 
Boston were superior, but recalling the charms of 
the previous magazines and the city of their birth, I 
reflected, I will show myself gifted with a genius 
for impartiality. If I had but one choice, I should 
choose all three. A good dinner is made of many 
courses, and if one’s mind sits down to an intellect- 
ual feast, beginning with the heavy dishes, assuredly 
it is a pleasure to one’s palate, and a duty to one’s di-— 
gestion, to top off with coffee and confections; and 
so with a feeling of satisfaction at having made so 
judicious a decision, inno way disparaging to maga- 
zine cr publisher, I turned to the magazines which 
had not been included in the discussion by reason of 
their special character, the ‘‘ Art Magazine,” the 
‘*Popular Science Monthly,” and the different reviews; 
all of them attractive in their various fields, 
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DO ANIMALS THINK? 


We have a dog at home, a genuine 
Collie, who came into the parlor the 
other day and found a member of the 
family reading; he walked up to the 
chair and began to lick his hand. ‘I 
thought,” said the narrator, telling the 
story afterward, ‘that I would wait 
and see what he would do. So I paid 
no attention to him. Pretty soon I felt 
one paw on one knee, then the other 
paw on the other knee; so gradually, 
not finding himself repulsed, he climbed 
up into my lap, put his head on my 
shoulder and went to sleep, like a little 
cbild.” 

Calling on a gentleman the other day, 
he took us into the sitting-room and in- 
troduced us to his Mino. Without look- 
ing into the books to see what a Mino is, 
it may suffice to say that he isa beautiful 
jet-black bird, considerably larger than 
a mocking-bird, with a very bright eye, 
and a very knowing way of cocking his 
head on one side, when addressed. 
He whistled ‘‘ Captain Jenks” for us per- 
fectly, and talked in response to direc- 
tions very intelligibly, in a clear, articu- 
late voice. The most curious fvature of 
the little exhibition was his response 
to his master’s ‘‘Mino’s a bad boy.” 
Every time this sentence was addressed 
to him he would cock his head on one side, 
gravely consider the proposition, and iu- 
variably reply ‘‘Mino’s a nice boy,” with 
a decid:d accent en the nice. ‘‘ You 
cannot get him to say Jad boy,” said his 
owner. Whether this indicates a moral 
sense that discriminates between bad and 
nice, we do not undertake to say. 

Tie ‘‘English Mechanic” gives an ac 
count of a wonderful parrot, whose talk 


ing performances surpass those of Mino | 
It is | 


and even arouse a little credulity. 
a French parrot, and the account ap 
peared first in ‘‘ Les Mondes,” by its 
owner, the Abbe,Gras. 

* Coco-Gris ” (as he js called) has now more than 
fifty phraces at his command, which he gives per- 
fectly ; and he sings and whistles many airs. His | 
remarks are strikingly apropos. When going to his 
caye he saye (in Frencb,of course): ‘We'll go to the 
cave.” When he swirgs: “ Coco-Gris is swinging.” 
When Cocotte(a green Brazilian hen-parrot given 
him for companion) screams, he says: ** Come, Co- 
cotte, you must not scream—sing.”’ If she sings: 
You sing well; very well, indeed.” On asking 
‘* Who sings?” the reply is: **It is Cocotte.” If 
Cocotie goes into the cupboard, Coco leans forward 
and says: ** What are you doing there, Cocotte?” 
When the Abbe speaks somewhat loudly to his ser- 
vant, Coco breaks in: ‘** How—what—don’t you 
understand?” Coco was lately taken on a railway 
journey, and after some hours’ silence came out of 
his cage and asked in a frightened way: ** What 
have they done?” He repeated this several times, 
and said hardly anything else. At the end of the 
journey he was reproached for not eating, but 
said: “I was not hungry.” Other examples are 
given, The Abbe says he can produce numerous 
witnesses to the truth of his account. 








A BOY'S ACCOUNT OF IT. 

A German boy in this city lately wrote a 
letter to the ‘‘ Herald,” which may be sugges- 
tive to some teachers: ‘‘J am a German boy 
who goes to a public school. I find the studies 
not too difficult to master, but I do not get 
time to master them, and what education I 
have received during the last two years con- 
sists only of a jumble of ideas about geogra- 
phy, arithmetic, spelling, history, grammar, 
etc. I feel that these two years’ education 
will*benefit me as much in after life as my 
present ideas amount to about the comet. If 
I had time to deliberate I could master these 
school studies, but I have heard that lawyers 
and judges sometimes study a whole month at- 
tempting to master and understand the mean- 
ing of a single seatence iu a book, and a poor 
youth like me should not, I think, be con- 
sidered so dumb because I cannot master a 
dozen or more pages of all kinds of stuff ina 
few hours. An old man, who had been 
through college, told me the other day that 
if I attempted to remember all the rivers in 
the world and how long they were, aid all the 
cities in the world and the number of their 
inhabitants, I might as well try and remem- 
ber nothing else as long as Llived, for I would 
have to keep awake at night lest I might lose 
some of the names and numbers. Well, this 
is the kind of knowledge I have been trying 
to obtain for two years past, together with 
rules of grammar, arithmetic, etc., to learn 
by heart, without understanding the applica- 
tion of any of them. Why, I[ could repeat 

~ 





the twenty-eighth rule in a grammar used by 
us to the old gentleman I refer to, but he | 
only laughed aud asked me ‘to write a sen 
tence so as to apply the rule. I couldn’t ap 
ply it until he took half an hour to show me 
whai the general idea was, although he did 
not seem to know anything about a rule. | 
would like to ask you what good my educa 
tion will be likely todo me. Do you think 
it will fit me for business or professional life ? 
This kind of school business makes a boy 
who thinks feel that he 14 cither a fool or that 


somebody elee is. 
A German Boy. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
he Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
sdged in ita earliest subsequent issue, Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising ua of any 
moiaston in this respect. 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y. 
“The Use of the Voice in Reading and Speak- 
ing.’ By Francia T. Ruseel. 
* Homespun Stories.” By Ascott R. Hope. 
** Mrs. Lorimer: A Sketch in Black and White.” 
By Lucas Malet. 
““The Jews of Barnow.”’ 
Franzos. 
A.C. Anmstrone & Son, N.Y. 
* Outlines of Sermons from the Old Testament.” 
MacMILuaN & Co., N. Y. 
Dante Gabriel Rossctti. By William Sharp. 
A. D. F, Ranpournu & Co., N, bi 
“The Claims of Christ on the Young.’ 
thony Thorold. 


Stories by Karl Emil 


By An- 


© HARLES SCRIBNER’s Sona. 
** Campaigns of the Civil] War. The Shenandoah 
Valley in 1864.” By George E. Pond. 
‘“* Energy Efficient and Final Cause.” 
McCosh. 


By James 
MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETS. 


Eclectic Magazine The Portfolio. Wide Awake. 


St. Nicholas. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Two New Works of Fiction. 


I. 








The Jews of Barnow. 


Stories by Karu Emit Franzos, Translated by 





q 
| 
| 





M. W. Macdowail; with a Preface by Barnet 


Phillips. 16mo.cioih. Price, $1.00, 
‘These stories deserve great praise. They are told 
in a simpic, straightforward style, which rises at 


times, when the situation requires it, toa very high 
level The whole book may by strongly recom 
mended to readers who can vgs nt late a good work- 
man handling a novel subject.”"’"—|Saturday Review. 


**Karl Emil Franzos has the dramatic instincts 
which can imasine striking scenes, placing them in 
the most artistic lights, and which seize on the sali 
ent points ot remarkable or eccentric characte_s, 
without neglecting the homely realism which forms 
the background of these spirited sketch>s.”"—[Lon 
don Times. 


Il. 
Mrs. Lorimer ; 


A SKETCH IN BLACK 
Lucas MALET, 


AND WHITE. By 


16mo, cloth. Price, $1.0). 

**One of the cleverest first books we have ever 
read. It has merit, and great merit, as a study of 
character, of manners, and of emotion ; it is fortu- 
nate and elegant in style ; it abounds in delicate 
touches of observation and in kindly and searchi: « 
criticism ; it has the quality of completeness.” — 
{London Acade 2my. 

** Nothing 89 good in its way, so artistic, refined, 
and powerful in the sense of restrained stre neth has 
appeared for some time.”’"—{[London News 


For sale by all booksellers ; or will be sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price.. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


I, 3, &5& Bond Strect, New York. 


Slepard Ghurch Collection 


FOR QUARTET AND CHORUS CHOIRS, 


Fine collection of Quartets and Anthems of a novel 
and striking character, by such composers as Gou 
nod, Stainer, Rubenstein, Sulllv _~ Rhineberger, 
Franz, and Schubert, in ail about 60 50 pieces, by about 
40 noted musicians. “Vompiled and arranged by W. 
R.chardson and J. Burgess. The solo singers 
are weil remembered. Price, 81.15. 


DOBSON’S UNIVERSAL 


Banjo Instructor. 


The Banjo is getting to be quite a fashionable in- 
strument, oe og eh ey in its present improv- 
ed form, aG _C. Dobson have pro- 
vided in * new AL all that is —" a ins 
cludirg 57 bright Reels, Jigs, Hornpi Walk- 
rounds, Waltzes, Polkas, and Schottisches, ; and 23 
popular songs. oes, Us-e 00. 


RUTH AND BOAZ, 


A new Sacred Cantata of a charming character, 
Seiaty easy, and just the thing to give in a 
vestry, by such achorus as can be easily formed. 
Scenery and costumes simple and not expensive. 
a = A. Andrews. Price 65 cts., or $6 per 
‘The. CHORAL CHOIR (81. Op, for Choirs, 
and the PEERLESS (75 cts.), both by Dr, W. O. 
Perkins, for Singing Olasses, are the newest and 
best books of the kind. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 8483 Broadway, N. Y, 





se 
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FOR SINGING CLASSES. 


Dr. H. R- Palmer's 
LATEST CLASS AND CONVENTION BOOK 
The Sovereign. 


8 the result of many years of experience in cars 
. teaching and convention work, 
been enabled to preseut in ‘* 
a system for elementary teaching ever offered by 
uiro 
A new chart, tn colors, teaching tone rela- 
tionship, price, 5cents, viven with each copy of the 
book. 
First class Glees, Part Songs and Chornses com- 
bine to magea book that Teachers and Scholars will 
be delighted with. 


Price, $7.50 per doz.; 75 cts. each If sent by mail, 





Concert Gems for Choruses, 


Arraged by Dr. HI R 


PALMER. 


VAIS we * is be ing issued in Six parts of 32 pages 
cach our are now ready. 


Price, 25 cents each part: $2.00 per dozen, 


STERLING ma 


By PERKINS and MAIN. 
BOUNDS with new and selected Study, Practice 
and Recreation Songs pular Songs for al 
occasions. 


16 8vo pages, $4.50 per doz; 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76 East Ninth atreet, | 81 Randolph street, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


“Of the three hundred pire ‘but tir 


PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


Adapted and 


SO cents each by mail 





ee.” 





HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
STATEMENT 
BEFORE 
Che Congregational Association 
OF 
NEW YORK AND BROOKLYN 


IN WHICH HE RESIGNS HIS MEMBERSHIP IN 
THE ASSOCIATION, AND GIVES A FULL 
STATEMENT OF HIS DOCTRINAL BE- 
LIEFS AND UNBELIEFS. 

{This Report Is Complete, and Is Authorized and Corrected 
by Mr. Beecher.) 


** Mr. Beecher’s mind seems inexhaustible. 1 think 
him the most myriad-minded man since Shake- 
speare.”* SPURGEON. 

NEW YORK: 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pustisugrs, 
10 and 12 Dey Street. 


We desire to call the attention of our subscribers 
to the above notice, and to say that the pamphlet is 
in every way desirable. Mesers. Fank & Wagnails 
have given good paper, good type, and good press- 
work in this littke book. Send us ten cents, and 
your order will be promptly filled, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
20 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 


A DOLLAR iinceom' Witsvtnene 2 





H*’ ERFORD COLL EGE, ‘Pa. 





THOS. CHASE, LL.D. (Hary.) President. 
Under care of members of the Society of Friends, 
but open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun- 
try, nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penn 
Kk. R., unusually healthful, and remarkably free 
from undesirable associations. Building situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
in an Astronomical Observatory, the largest near 
Philadelphia, and in a well-appointed Chemica! Lab- 
oratory. Carefully-selected Library of 14,000 vols., 
to whose shelves students have free access. Limited 
numbers bring each student directly under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half-Year begins 2d 
month (Feb.) Ist., 1883. For circulars, etc., apply 
to Prof. A. C. THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 
College Post-office, Penna. 





Bet TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptly provided for Families, Schools; Col eges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig n* sdvice, 
free to pareuts personally. Mailed for postage. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 

J. W. SOCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary, 


7 East 14th St., near 5th Ave., N. Y 








N OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL, 

A select military boarding schoo! for boys. Es 
tablished in 1850, Its location secures rare freedom 
from temptation, vy from village influences, with 
excelleut exercise ong safe diversion in rowing, swim- 
ming, skating and ae on yy and absolute 

om +t =a It has a good ymnasium 

and ample unds. It offers veepere on of the 

most thorus kind, for college or business, with the 
Madly disci ine < of a fp oulttrated Ubristian home. 

a tee ria For catalorues, a? 
WILLOO . M., Peekskill, N. Y. 


7[hanmaoa KINDERGARTEN 
MAL SCHOOL. 
Oldest in America, Terms moderate. Good posi- 
tions for graduates, EMILY M. COR, Prin. Ed. 
of Am. Lindergarten Magazine. Originator of New 
Material; Cheap, Beautiful, Scientific. Room 70, 





NOR- 





Bible House, N, ¥, 


Dr. Palmer has | 
he Sovereien ” the | 





AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Established 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rbenmatisem, skir iver disordere, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Batha 
within the Steam Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Bathe 
and best medical without extra charge 

Address, 

L. S. HINKLEY & CO., 


discase, 


building. heat. 


acvice 


_Aven. Livingston Co., N. ¥. 


, “ EMPLOYMENT FOR THE BLIND.’ 


A limited mumber of your 
to 25 years of age, who have lost their 
eyesight and who may have a desire to 
learn a trade which will enable them to 
earn @ livelihood, may addre 


D. M. SELLEG, Newburgh, N. Y. 


yr men from 18 





ACENTS WANTED, 


General or Local, 
for the MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE 
SOMPANY, OF NEW YORK CITY. Or- 
ganized in 1850. over $10,500,000 
securely invested ; a large and profitable busi- 
ness, and @ surplus of over #2,000,000, ac- 


Assets 


cording to the report of the Insurance 
Department of New York. Apply, with 
reierence, 
HENRY STOKES, President. 

J. L. Hausey, isi Vice-Pres. 
H, B. Stokes, 2d Vice-Pres 

H. Y. Wempe., Secretary 
8. N. Stepsins, Actuary 


VICK’ S won, $VIOK, Hochester, N.Y. 


“Ww ANTS, , 


[Cards of not more wore than ten lines (agate 
measure) will be inserted in this column free 
of charge for subscribers. The full name 
and address of the advertiser must accompany 
each ‘‘want.” Cards for others than sub- 
seribers will beinserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card to exceed 10 agate lines.) 








Wanted.—Will the * Minister ” that advertised 
in the Christian Union for a governess please ad- 
dress Mary West, Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Farm.—Parchaser wanted for choice 
in good condition, and all 
a few acres of heavy timber. 
be made to net half the purchase Owner™ 
health makes some relief from business imperativ * 
Address HI. E. h., No. Nassau, Rens. Co., N. Y. 


dairy farm 
under cultivation except 
Timber alone migh* 
money. ; 


A * Maine Colony” will settle in Dakota this 
year. A iarge tract of wheat and grazing land ee- 
cured, which wil! be furnished at very low rates to 
actual settlers who wiil land. Extra 
inducements to earliest comers. For information 
apply to Hamlin F. Eaton, Norridgewock, Maine, 


improve the 





“ Bremen ” 
Box 1457, 


Wanted—A irio of *“ Embden” or 
geese, for cash. Please address F, C, A., 
Madison, Wiscons'n. 


Wanted —Situation by a widow as housekeeper 
in schoo), hote!, or private family, or as companion; 
used to traveling. Best of references given. Ad- 
drees P. O. Box 10, Horseheads, Chemung Co., N. 
z. 


‘* Plymouth Pulpit.’’— Wanted, volumes three, 
four, and nine of the old (large) series of ** Ply- 
mouth Palpit,”’ and all of the New Series issued be- 
tween 1873 and 1875. May be bound or unbound. 
Address, stating lowest price acceptable, H. George, 
17% Catharine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pleasant Village Residence with farm, about 
forty acres, in excellent condition, superior for 
fruit-raising and eummer boarding or gentleman’s 


homestead. Very healthful, good school, church, 
and society. On Lebanon Springs R. R. For sale 
cheap. Address W.A. Fitch, Old Chatham, Col. 


Co., N. Y. 


Wanted.—A purcharer for part interest; or a 
party to organize a Stock Company to further de- 
velop and manage a lage property with various 
interests in successful operation ; mercantile, man- 
facturing,real estate, water power, etc. On leading 
railroad, four hours from city.—For particulars, 
address Integrity, this oflice. 





Those answering an Advertisement wiis 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
in the Christian Union. 
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Financial and Insurance. 








THE WEEK. 


There are several questions now in- 
volved in the present situation the agita- 
tion of which has the tendency to un- 
settle the markets, introducing a feeling 
of doubt and uncertainty with regard to 
the immediate future. The first question 
is that of the Tariff modifications in Con- 
gress. With this matter overhanging all 
branches of business connected with 
foreign trade, it is not strange that busi- 
ness should be held in abeyance by mer- 
chants, and that a general curtailment 
should take place in purchases of 
goods pending Congressional action. 
The manufacturers of iron and of c¢>ttou 
goods have reduced manufactures for a 
a foaw weeks, as they often do at this 
season of the year. With the latter, this 
movement was the result of the lower 
price for cotten, which made it necessary 
that old stocks of goods should be worked 
off before any accumulation of new 
stock should take place. The movement 
is one of caution, and indicates simply a 
conservative tendency among manufact- 
urers. 

We are -glad to see this spirit per- 
vading all classes of commercial inter- 
ests ; the waiting process is often preserv- 
ative of strength, and is a sure indication 
if the elements of a prosperous condition 
are present, of a healthful activity to fol- 
low. The week past has added to this 
tendency of holding back, more especially 
on account of the crisis in the French 
Government, which affected markets 
in Paris adversely, threatening quite a 
serious decline ; this, however, seems to 
be averted, as the London markets did 
not respond to the unsettled feeling. 

The silver question, we are glad to say, 
is likely to be newly agitated. The leading 
papers are trying to excite a public senti- 
ment that shail influence Congress torepeal 
the Silver Coinage law—as it applies to 
the standard silver dollar. We advocat- 
ed this repeal very strongly a year ago, 
since when we have added a large sum 
of standard silver dollars to our idle store 
at Washington. Our whole coinage of 
these dollars is now $128,000,000 about. 
$36,000,000, or near that sum, are in cir- 
culation; only a million above the circu- 
lation of a year ago; while in that time 
we have coined about 26,000,000 ad- 
ditional dollars. We have now nearly 
$93,000,000 idle silver dollars in the 
Treasury, with no possibility of increas- 
ing the actual circulation of the coin be- 
youd about its present limits. What is 
the use of coining more? If the folly is 
kept up a year or two longer, it will in- 
evitably bring about a very critical state 
of things in our government finances, 
and so in all our commercial relations. 
By stopping coinage now, silver bullion 
will seek its market in Europe and the 
East, and will add to our volume of 
export trade just so much more, 
and will, if anything, hasten the dis- 
positicn of Europe to return to a re- 
monetization of silver units. Let some 
common-sense step be taken by Con- 
gress this session to this effect. 

The Bank of England has lowered its 
discount rate to 4 per cent., which 
indicates ease there. The stock market 
has halted and gone back a little this 
week, without any marked changes. 
The bank statement is a good one, and 
leaves the banks ina very strong posi- 
tion, with a surplus reserve of over $10,- 
000,000 above the legal 1equirements, as 
follows: 


Loans decrease. .............++.-- $ 554,400 
Specie increase.............+..++ 1,250,000 
Legal tenders increase........... 287,000 
Deposits increase..............-- 816,006 
Reserve increase............. 1,332,800 


Money is very easy at 8 per cent. to 4 
per cent., and promises greater ease for 
months to come. 





Publisher's Department. 


New York, Fes. 1, 1883. 














WHAT TWO LEADING D4A-| 
LIES SAY. 

Some of the best religious writ- 
ing of the hour is now tobe found 
in The Christian Union.—| Bos- 
ton Herald, Jan, 29, 1883. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott's articles 
in The Christian Union are the 
ablest and most suggestive of all 
that come under our notice.— 
[Hartford Courant. 








It is always easy to economize by 
writing ‘‘stop my paper,” but this is sav 
ing at the spigot to waste at the bung- 
hole. The cheapest of all literature is 
periodical literature. The readers of such 
a paper as The Christian Union could 
in one year get as much reading matter 
in quantity, and furnished by the best 
brains in the country, as they would get 
in a library which would cost them four 
or five times the amount. A book of 
the size of ‘‘ The Century” or ‘‘ Harper’s 
Magazine,” and with the same illustra- 
tions, would be cheap at four or five 
times the cost ofa single number. Some 
readers of The Christian Union, it would 
appear from the letters below, have 
thought to economize by cutting off their 
reading matter, and then have wisely con- 
cluded that this would be an extravagant 
economy. The church, the school, and 
the newspaper are the last points on 
which men should practice economy, 
and they are likely to be the first 
selected. 

My dear Mr. Editor: 

I read the last Christian Union clear through in 
a Pullman car yesterday. It is good ; and the voices 
on the temperance question are an excellent fea- 
ture for this week. I have liked all your issues 
since January lst better than those of last year, 
generally speaking. Say to ** Aunt Patience,” for 
me, please, that she sustains her department ad- 
mirably ; the variety and originality shown are sur- 
prising, when I consider her limited space and the 
length of time she has conducted the department. 
I read her department with a relish, and felt that I, 
a big man of 180 pounds, was made better for the 
treat and help she provided me yesterday on the 
cars, by the aid of those stirring, searching, true 
letters of the little ones —the outgrowth of real life 


in its most innocent, frank, fresh, and hovest form- 
W.G 





Owing to the high price of your paper, I thought 
I would subscribe for some other paper, but I can- 


not find one that gives the satisfaction in ai! re- | 
So at this supplies for the ensuing year will find it to 


spects that The Uhristian Union does. 
late date I conclude to renew my subscription. 
W. H. W. 


Ithink so highly of your paper that I am now 
subscribing for three copies, one for myself and 
two for others. 

F. W. M. 

I presume yon do not object to having subscribers 
renew before the date of subscription comes round, 
and as [ am very sorry to have troubled you before 
in finding dates, I desire to be in season. 

M. F. R. 


My paper is welljfread by many of;these Souther a- 
ers, and with interest. I am glad to scatter your 
messages, as I am sure they will enlighten the 
minds of the young here. 

Mies M. B. 
COLLEGE. 





Union just fits in. I send remittance for this 
year. 


~*~ Mrs E.C.K. 


I believe the Union to be a great help to true 
spirituality. 0. J. C. 


Please find inclosed check for another year’s sub- 
scription, and excuse ‘my neglect to not send it 
earlier. 

I am gratefol for the will which does not allow 
my laches to deprive me of a great weekly pleas 
ure. F. G. W. 

I cannot well do without it. Itis my spiritual 
food—after my Bible—the C. U. comes next. Lam 
old and crippled and need all the comfort I can 
get, so I wilitry to raise the subscripticn price and 
send you very soon, 

Mrs. J. M. H. 








The statement of the Atlantic Mutual! In- 
surance Company, which appears on another 


» page, will add. if anything can, to the unive real 


confidence in which this strong company is 
now held. Its assets have reached the enor- 
mous amount of $13,171,675.02, and the 
care and ability with which the business of the 
company is managed are indicated by the fact 
that for the year ending Dec. 31, 1882, it paid 
a dividend of forty per cent. on the net earn- 
ed premiumsof the company. The trustees 
embrace many of the representative financial 
men of the city, and the history aud prosper- 
ity of the Atlantic Mutual have long ago 
established it on the surest foundation of 
commercial credit and general confidence. 

One of the noblest institutions for the blind 
in the world was founded by a blind man, Mr. 
Selleg, whose advertisement, entitled Employ- 
ment for the Blind, this week, is carrying out 
a long-cherished scheme to provide work for 
those whose misfortune he appreciates be- 
cause he shares it. He is a man of great re- 
source, who has built up an upholstery busi- 
ness, judges without eyes of the qualities of 
goods better than most men can with eyes, 
and now purposes to engraft on his business 
one of manufacturing mattresses and cush. 
ions, for the very purpose of giving employ- 
ment to the blind. 


The “tna Life Insurance Company makes 
the following statement of its gains in 1582: 

A gain in membership of 1,565. A gain in 
market values of #69 617.25. A gain in inter- 
est receipts of #96,685.19. A gain in premium 
receipts of $127,981.10. A gain in income of 
$224.666 29. A gain in surplus of $230,280.68 
A gain in assests of $1,047,002.03. A gain in 
new business of $1,317.845.00, A guin in 
amount of insurance of $3,156,435.00. 


Mr. Joseph Harris, wuose Moreton Farm is 
one of the famous features in the neighbor- 
hood of Rochester, asks us to tell Aunt 
Patience’s nephews and neices that they can 
get seeds of him for their spring planting st 
twenty-five per cent. less than . catalogue 





rates. 
Sunday-schools who are about to purchase 


j their advantage to read the advertisement of 


‘ David C. Cook in this issue. 


His large stock 


‘ and attractive prices are the features of his 





i 


business.. 


HORSFORD'’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
gives strength where there bas been exhaus- 
tion and vigor in place of impaired vitality. 

Consumptives obtain xreat relief by the use of 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectorial. No other remedy is so ef- 
fective. 


Hall’s Vegetable Sicijian Hair Renewer restores to 
its former co'or the hair when turning gray, and re- 
news its youth and beauty. 


The Finest and Chez apeet Toilet Cologne is C 
WELL, MASSEY & 028 * POLO CLUBY 121 


‘ Broadway and 573 Firth avenue, 








The Combination of Ingredients ‘sed in 
making Brown’s Bronchial Troches is such as to give 
the best possible effect with satety. They a-e widely 


Am sorry to have been so negligent in the mat-' known 4s the remedy for Coughs, Colds, Throat Dise 


ter; please stop my paper at the end of the year, 

and so prevent a like offense again. We enjoy the 

paper so much, I should be sorry to be without it. 
Mrs. W. A. C. 


To renew our subscription to your excellent 
paper, with highert respect. Mrs. M. J. B. 


Please discontinue my paper, as I take it with 


my sister Miss ———this year. I could not get 
along without it; it grows more and more necessary 
every year. Mrs, A. C, 





I have been taking ‘The Christian Union for sev- 
eral years, and each year it has grown upon myself 
and family in interest and teaching power for good. 

We have thought we could do without it, on the 
score of economy. but that won’t do; for The 
Christian Union contains knowledge, wisdom, vir- 
tue, and pays manifold for its cost; so I send you 
inclosed $3.00 for the year 1883, which I hope will be 
a happy year for The Christian Union. 

J. @. H. 


I sent to have your dear, good paper discontinued. 
As we take six papers and two magazines, I thought 
we could dispense with it. I find I cannot, as there 
is a niche in my land where the good Christian 





eases, and Asthmatic troubies. Price, 25 cents a box 








Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 
Letier, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Gap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand all the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry’s, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens. 







ii sree iy 






Bend 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Price- List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Birthday Cards from 2c to 














CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
The Great 


Church LIGHT, 


~FRINK’S 1 fete ont Heflectors give 
the Most Powerful, Softent, 
Cheapest and the Beat Li ight known 
for Churehes, Stores, Show Windows 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, Picture Galler- 
a jes, Theatres, De pots, ete. New and « 
Si <antdesigns, Send size of room Ges 
circularand estim ate. tt. liberal discoun/ 
to churches and the 

I, P. FRINK, 561 Pont St., adeecsceantee 


rs. ~WENEELY SELL FOUNDRY. 


“ Faivorably known to the publiie stage 
- 1826, Church,Chapel, School Fire 
é 5 > aud other bells; also Chimes nd and 


WENEELY & C0., WEST TROY, M. ¥. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Betis of Pure Copper and Tin for 
Schools ad ~— Farms, etc, 
WARRANTED. Catalogne sent Pree. 


veubenan 6 TIFT. Cinna 1. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Sawing Made Easy 


With the Monarch Lightning Saw! 


Sent on 30 Days 
Test Trial. 



































A? v 16 ye ars old Sapper | fast and easy. MILFs 
Murr ‘*Am much pleased with 


the MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW. I sawed off a 





3O-in« < a sawing logs into suitable 
teow fo r faraily “y ve es rd, and all sorts of log-cut- 
7 t is peerless and unrivaled A great saving 
o labor and mone Y- Sent on t 1 
Illustrated Catalogue, Free, AG AQT at Ok AL 


pennos this pape er, Addre ss, MONARCH LIGHTNING 
CO., 163 Randolph Street, Chicago, IL 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS; 


SUNLIGHT x0 SHADOW 


reby John B.Gough.a 


Re want 1000 more Agents to sell this” qi book. 
Everyone laughs and cries over it. Tens of Thousands 





are now waiting for it. Ministers Bay “Go speed it.” 

The temperance cause is now “ booming,” and this is the best 
zl ing hah age Now is the time to we ork for HH: lay 
deliv ery. nd for circulars and see our ; i 


1s WorTHINGTON & ©@., 


j GENTS WANTED 


1N ALL PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SEI 
THE 
American Universal Cyclopedia. 
8. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman St., Ne ae 


Hartt wd ¢ 














$66 a week In vourown town. Terms and $8 outfit 
free. Address H. Hatier & Co., Portland, Me, 


$5 to $20 sax at Brinsin i Uo. yt _ 





ue ' wesues fox Ue aie 
AGENTS wang he emma Fa Compict: 
2 woe large elegant illustrated volume. The fastesi sel'ing boo 
sn America tmmense profits teagents, Every intelligent pm 
se6 wants t. Any onecam become a successful agent. « Libers! 
come free Address HALLETT Boom Co., Portland. Uetse 


Ww 
$72 bitin rns Mtdnee Teen a Coe hanustn: Me. 














Out- 


can now grasp a fortune. 
fit worth $10 free. Address E. @. 
RIDEOUT & CO., 10 Barclay St., N. ¥¢ 








BIG: 


eppeoe. ne PAY 
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THE 


C AING 
PIANO 


“1S THE BEST it THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER AN! 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 








ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE | 


PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele 
brated PATENTED METALLIC ACTION, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheric interference wit! 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


_ CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 186 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention thia paper. 


“NIAGARA” 


Improved Flushing Rim Water Closet 
and Supply Tank. 


The cheapest and best of the kind in the market. 
Enterprise Pottery Co.’s Plumbers’, Railread and 
Steamboat henware. Square French Closet 
Bowla, Ventilated Odorless Urinals. Field’s Flush 
Tank. Stone Laundry Tubs. Garbage Burners. 
Garbage Barrels. 

Send for catalogue. 


MYERS SANITARY DEPOT, 
94! Beekman ™t., N. Y¥. 








“NEW REMINGTON” 
INo. 


5. 


Sewing Machine 
DOES ALL KINDS OF WORK 


Every Machine Guaranteed. 
Address, 
Remington Sewing Machine Agency, 
281 and 283 Brondway, N. Y., 
er Llion, ‘XS Y 





R’S 


breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pur’ 
vocoa, from which the excess o1 
Oilhbas been removed. It has thre« 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, 
and is theretore far more econom 


Arrowroot or Sugar 


nourishing, 
and 


admirably adapted for invalids as 


cal. It is delicious, 


strengthening, easily digested, 


well as fur persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 








W, BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
pounds, Designs and Labels, All preii- 
minary examinations as to patentability 

Address LOUIS BAGGER & ©O., wee pe ‘ 

WA NTE prepare for Special Positions 2 


ESTABLISHED 1864. NOPATENT! NO PAY! 
obtaiued for Mechanical Devices, Oom- 
PATENTS of inventions free. Our ** Guide for Obtain- 
ing Patents” is sent free everywhere. 
IMMEDIATELY} 
25 Young Mon and Women to 
Book-keepers, Penmen, Saleamen, 4c. Situations Guaranteed. 
Address with stamp, COBB'S COLLEGE, Painesville,O 











AN HONEST OFFER. 


If you are sick or ailing, no matter what your complaint, 
| TRIAL one of our large ELECTRIC MEDICATED PADS to suit your case, provided you 


ayree to pay for it if it cures yon in one month. 


write to us and we will send you ON 


If it does not cure von it coete yon nothing to try 


it. Different pads to cure DYSPEPSIA, RHEUMATISM, LIVER and KIDNEY DISEASES, PILES, LUNG DIS- 


EASES, ASTHMA, CATARRH, LAME BACK, AGUE, 4nd many other diseases 
daily made in cases where ali otber treatments have failed 
little medala, but large Paas made of Roots and Herbs, com 


Marvelous cures be ng 
Remember these are not 
bined with Electricity. We do not ask 


Prices very in, 


you to buy them blindly, but merely to try them at our risk. Book, giving prices and full particulags, 


Addreer at once 
ELECTRIC PAD MAN 


free, 


LE°G CO., 559 Atlantic Ave., 


Brockliyn, N. Y. 





THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 
A GREAT ADVANCE IN MEDICAL SCIENCE! 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption Cured. 





YHE 





TRADE MARK. = od-pillow. | 


modifying valves to control its action. The m 





and, 


BRONCHITIS. 


CONSUMPTION. 








Inhaler goes, it manifests its power to heal, 


Pillow-Inhaler 
inventions of the age. It is a t 


disease. It is tremendous in its ¢ flects, for it is the conqueror 
of Caturrh and the whole horr phalanx of kindred ail- 
ments 


ONE THING IT DOES—IT CURES! 


It isa Mechanical Pill 
contains reservoirs 





are the most healing and disinfecting that science — aa have been able to formu- 
late for the purpose required. They are ¢ id the Inhaler is pe rfectly com fort- 
able. There are no pipes or tubes for the mou Each night (the dan gerous period 
of the twenty-four hours: for about eight hours 
health enter th wasted body of th W tte 


sufferer w ™ e : a 1 juers 

CATARRH ie ult y ce 
e to the dise pe fe 1¢ mbranesof the respiratory organs, 

wh 
agents upon inf 


searches through every drop in the boc 
of disease and annihilate 


HERE IS ONE TESTIMONY OUT OF HUNDREDS. 


A CURE OF THE WORST TYPE OF CATARRH. 


*** T had Catarrh of the worst kind, and then I was 
‘ going intoCousuinption. I persevered with the Pillow-Inhaler 
right along, and gave up all other medicines, and now [am in feet healt) It has wrought such a cure for 
me that I feel I cannot do too much ty spread the knowle f it to others, to whom perhaps it may prove as 
great a blessing. The pastor in iny church in Baltimor knows how I suffered: also many friends in Phila- 
elp and , . inecere = . vor 4 > 
delphia and Ba!timore. ery Sincerely, ys. MJ. CHADWICK, Meuur 4 Hit, N.J. 
3ut this is only the testimony of one person. We have a book of such at our office, and 
more constantly coming. They are from every part of the land. Wherever the Pillow- 


Send for Cire alars and Testimony to 


THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


f the medical 


over 


most effective 
iumph of 


Is one ¢ 
1 
science 


»w which lies flat upon one’s ordinary 


for volatile medicines and 


edicines and balms used in these reservoirs 


y breath he draws! It cong 





u pplication of curative air 
Son th hg 
vod, 
uges 


spreading stimulating and 
imed tissues and wrating the bk 
dy for ves 
s them 











Rev. Father Wilds’ 


EXPERIENCE. 


The Rev. Z P. Wilds, well-known city 


| missionary in New York, and brother of 


the late eminent Judge Wilds, of the Mas- 


| sachusetts Supreme Court, writes as fol- 


| sonal use in former years, 


lows: 


78 E. 54ru St., New York, May 16, 1882, 
Mrssre. J ©. AYER & Co., Gentlemen: 

Last winter I was troubled with a most uncom- 
fortable itching Lumor, affecting more especially 
mv limbs, which itched so intolerably at night, and 
burned so intepeely, that I could scarcely bear any 
clothing over them. I was al-oa sufferer from a 
severe Catarrh and catarrhal cough; my appetite 
was poor, and my system a good deal run down 
Kuowing the value of AYER’s SARSAPARILLA, by 
obeervation of many other cases, and from per 
I began taking it for 

My appetite improved 


the above-named disorders. 


almost from the first dose. After a short time 
the fever and itching were allayed, and ail signe 
ef irritation of the skin disappeared. My catarrh 


aud cough were also cured by the same means, and 
my general health greatly improved, antil it is now 
excellent J fee! » hundred per cent. stronver, and 
i attribute these results tothe use of the SaRsaPaR- 
ILLA, which | r- commend with al! confidence 
best blood medicine ever devised. I took it 
doses three times a day, and used, in all, 
two bottles. I place these facts at 
hoping their publication may do good 

Yours respectfully, ZP, 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


C canees, enriches, and strengthens the blocd, stim 
lates the action of the 
thereb 
the atta: ksof all Serofulous Diseases, Eruptions of 
the Skin, Rheumatism, Catarrh, General Debility, 
and ail other disorders resulting from poor or cor- 
rupted blvod and a low state of the system, 


PREPARED BY 


as thie 
in ema) 
less than 
your service, 


Wives, 


stomaeh and bowels, and 
ewables the system to resist and overcom 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, | 





Soid by all Druggists ; price $1, six bettles for $5. 


COOD NEWS. 












THE 
GREATAMERICAN 


TO 


LADIES! 


Get up Clubs tor our Celebrated Teas, and secure a 
bewunful Moss-Rese or Gold-Band TEA- 

SET (44 piece+).our own Hh Oue of these 
beautiful China tea-ret« giver away to the party send 
ipg ac for ‘his is the greatest inducement 
everc ffered, Send in your orders and enjoy a cup 
of GOOD "TEA, OR COFFEE. and at we same 
tim «,rocure a Handsome CHINA Tra Set. No 
humbug. (ood Teas, 2. 35 cents, 40 cents 
ver Ib. Exceiient a , and 6c., and very 

t from 5c, to ® “When ordering, be sure anu 

mention what kind ot Teas you want— whether Oo 
long, Mixed, Japan, Imperia!, Young Hysov, Gun- 
powder, or Enwiish’ B.cakfast. We are the oldest 
and largest Tea Company in tie business. The rep- 
utation of our house req — 2 o comment. 

For full particulars aadre 

THE GKEAL, AMERIC aN TEA COMPANY 
P. O. Box 29, 31 and 33 Vesey St., N.Y 


Company 


GOOD COFFEE 'or:0 ate 


ents’ Profits #5 to 810 per day, at pene, 
rs SHEPARD & CO., Cincinnatl, O., and Kansas City, Ho. 


3) Fine white Gold Edge Cards, name on, 1c. Sam- 
ple Book 25c. M. SHAW 7 &Co., Jersey City, N.J. 





SHORTHAND Gddpnibe whitamnstursn NY 








1d d i 
| ONE DOLL Aue Sepeaail con't 





AND A Fi BES ST 
VREMIUMALL FoR 


plant BURPEE" S SEEDS this year you 
will be convinced that there are none bet 
IFYOU: ln oohor to induce everyone to give 
OUR SE 
Pad 


fair trial, we make this 


Sire WORTH iGSEebs 










half ar 
Peerle aa Cue 


Yellow Danve 





Fiasex Hy bri i 
French Sreakfi bat ‘Kadts ih Pre ctrroel Eanex ave rid 
Tomato, 1 and vue; New nzple a. »M i 
“oe h Turnip, € tf gr ed 1 

BE 


eds are a ea 


w an 


paid, by ma T and as a premium will give 
eee EO EENTS ecco 
to * The Farm and Garden,” 4. epende 
sau art 4 r aade for t 
pends upon wha 
hi You get in 
ar 75 ther cho 
we cof 6 CENT 
«] and,a ' » 
talon, Burpee’s pias proved ‘Orange Car on 
w nite Salsilye and i "og, coronary Tomato, 
ovelty ‘for 1 ts ep per 
packet of any - GNE D0 OLLAR : ‘that 
STP coe fo to Ctaand 
package each of the w Ph uw Ultra 
Gurest@aen, ore test sug corn eit I rfection 


Drumheed Savoy Cabbage, rip ‘fall and wints 


abbage; Vienna Kohl-Rabi, a vegetabic that should be 









n every table; Long Searlet Radish, ce lebrat ed Sexe 
Bean, and New Giant ed Rocea Onion, of enc 
ize, handsome and m For ®1 you get all the 7 
amed in this ad vertisermen‘. (wort! regular prices over 
two dollars) = The Farm one Bardem * every mon 2 
r ar, > not delay 
sai ise BURPEE SFARMANNUAL 
ug ook for 
S538. 
roug! been Live Sr fav co y ? A 


W. ATLEE BURPEE&CO 


os. 475 & 477 N. FIFTH ST. and 
684 478 YORK AVE., Philadeiphia, Pa. 





and Grape st and a ~ 
stocks ever grown, combined with. exceedingly lib 
eral offers All the leading 
novelties. Catalogue free. 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
New York. a g 

The Most Remark- 
able Kaspberry ever 
Produced. Send for full account 
and a beautiful owe a af ~ The 
fivest stock in the 
SMALL FRUITS, 
embracing ai! valuable varieties, 
ock of Fruit 
mall Fruits 
gue, brillhant 
ly iilustrated (colored plates), te!l- 
ing how to get and grow them 
honest descriptions, fair prices 
and useful Fruit Catalogue ever 
Little Silver, N. J., 







free. 
published . 
Introducer of Cuthbert Raspberry 4 Manchester Str awberry, 


The most beautiful 
J. T. LOVETT, 








For 1883 isan Elegant Book of 
3 Colored V tates of Fiowersand Vegetabies, 


150 Pages, 


and more than 1,000 Illustrations of the 
choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Diree- 
tions tor growing. It is handsome enoagh tor the 
Center Table or a Hobday Present. Send on your 
name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 
will send vou a copy, postage paid. This is nota 
quarter et its cost tis pronted in both English and 
German. It you atterwards order seeds deduct the 
} lv cents 


MALLFRUITS | 


CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


SHRUBS, SEEDS & FLOWER PLANTS 
My catalowue gives full instructions for culture 
describes the new varieties, 
able prices an 


FREE ALL G. S.WALES S? 






YOR 


| 


offers yore atresson- | 
{EST ng | j We have the iarcest retail) stock In the United Btates. 


| 





Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the World! 
The FLrorat Gripe will te how w get and grow 
them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable 
Colored Plates, 50) Engravings 
pees covers 1.00 in elegant cloth 
sugiish 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every bpumber, and many fine En 
gravings. Price $1.25 a vear; Five Copies tor $5.00. 
Specimen Numbers sent tor 10 cents; 3 trial copies 
ur 25 cents JAMK= VICK, 

Rochester, N, Y 


SEEDS. 


My Annual! Priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
muiled free te all applicants. It contains al! the 
leading and most popalar sorte of 


Vegetable, Farm, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business, 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 
37 East 19th St., New York City, 


~ GARDEN SEEDS 
. 
Direct from the Farm, 
Warranted Fresh, Pure, ard Sure to Grow, or 


Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
For 53) cents in 
In German or 








| Money refunded, 


Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per 
cent. Discount. 


If you or the Children want seeds, please send 
for my ¢atalogue for 1883, with directions for culti- 
vation, Free To ALL. Addrese: 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochester’ R. ¥. 


WFERRY & 


USTRATEOUVE AND 
("0 escrIPL— BoteeOs, 










DFOR 1883. - 


Will be mailed Free to all applicants, and to cus- 
tomers of last year wit! out ordering it. It contains 





about 175 pages, 600 il rations, prices, accurate 
descriptions and valuable di rections for planting 
x0) varieties of Vegetable an lower Seeds, 
Pla ts, } pats Trees ete. Lovaluable to all, espec 
M Gardener Send for it 
D M.FERRY & CO. DETROIT Micr 
TuE DINGEE CONARD co's 
J Lik 
BEAUTIFUL EV €.£ 2 IOMING 


ROSES 


Wiss or ROSES. BOURSES 


NSE alone, Stro ante #t vastabs 5s 

iate bloom delivers dnafels postpaid,to 3 ‘post. 

tice. § splend i varieties ur cho! ce, ail labeled, 

tor $i; 12 for $2: 19f 68a: ‘Bator $4: 35 for $5; 
75 for $10; 1O0forSi2; We CIVE a Handsome 
Present of choice and valuable ROSES free 
with every orde NEW CUIDE, @ complete 
reaiise Hose en e - pantlytllustrated—_freewall 


THE DIMCEE & CONARD co. 
Rose Growers, Vest Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


~ SEEDS. tie 


s Reliable Seeds 
Matted F ree to All, W 

and Wheat and t tt 
ower 


oveltses j 
‘ ‘SE “ED. 1 
Address ‘COL £ ‘a. bon secdsmen, P a LL xb low rw 


> eg 


SE ED POT \TOES, Corn, Oats 
‘ Ver 


i na — 


Gfor®1 1A for 82, 
Postpaid. Greenhou« 
and Medding Plan 5 
He rd 4 gearuibers 
15, by mail 
Co..P: 


Uatalogueiree J.T. PHULLIPS, WansGseve, rani Lester 


a 








WHAT CAN WE SAY to Gee Vente 


i RY OUR 


Sa 





awe 


PimWronaters 


| Everythingin Drv Goods, 
| Wearing Ap pari and 
Housekeeping »point- 
mentssent by nal express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to refurn and 
refundof money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mafled on application. 
s JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILapELPHI 
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iT ul Stone |YERPOOL and LONDON and GLOBE 


ALETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 


HARTFORD, CONN., 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


| STATEMENT UNITED STATES 


BRANCH JANUARY ist, 1883. 


(AS REQUIRED BY THE§NEW YORK STATE LAW.) 





ASSETS. 
JANUARY 1, 1883. 

Real Eatate......... eoccccescocccce SdbS66: CDRS OO6bbnb'c 1 0:4.00:005 +6060 S6EESER CESS B6b00460- . Bl, 047,741 92 

Loans on Bond and Mortgage........... . 111>,843 57 

ASSETS, January 1, 1582, at cost........ $26, 777,707.99 | United States Government Bonds 1,525,000 00 
RECEIPTS. I CN dalek cnc donnne cop h osned tebectbtnecssessacniensss see 358, 140 00 

Premiums in 1882. ........, $2, 522, 631.39 RRS iibncnscdeakedliedcocacdsrdaoesede 784, °03 39 
Interest, and from other Other Admitted Asseta..................... CL IeRSteAAS he dedabehdceslahekinuckeumeeaset nea wwe 381,968 93 


80 UEvCE in 1882..........-- 71 553,349.90 4,075, 981.29 | 








B29, 852, 689.28 | 
DISBURSEMENTS. | 
Want Gates... cccccccessces $1, 145, | 15.35 
Matured Endowments...... 623, 492. 47 
Dividends to Policy-holders 

and for Surrendered Poli- 

CBOM, cccccdsesescccccrcccccse 730, 510. 68 
Re-Insurance..............-+ 4, 670. 82 
Commissions....... 245, 838. 05 
Agency Expenses Medical 

Examinations, and all 

other expenses. . 175,845 26 
Dividend on Stock, “qusnadl 

in Stock Department. .... 75,000.00 
NE is cv uccsdnnnccsesasicice 97,241.59 3,09 ,619.72 
Assets, Dec, 31, 1'82, at cost............. $26, 756, 069, 56 

ASSETS. 
Real Estate.. .. $459,486 88 
Casn on hand and i in Banks, 2,779,543.41 
1, SE nccc: & Secraces 1,169,291.38 
Railroad and other Stocks 






State. County, City, 
WE MEE Sec secsccseens 
Mortgages sec'd by Real Es- 
tate, valued $40,522,590.00.. 11,390,681.18 
Loans on Collaterals(Market 


5,610, 521.92 


Value $836,917.00 ............ 571,618.06 
Loans on Personal Security.. 21,359.42 
Loans on existing Poricies, 

the present value of which 

eeeds $6,750,000.00.......... 2,515,167.30 
@e hbalancesdue from Agt’s. 19,010.35 


Assets, Dec, 31, 1882, 
at cost, .. 26, 756, 069.56 
Interest due ‘and ‘scorued, 


December 31, 1882,........ $409, 461.26 
Premiums in course of col- 

lection, , ........... ecco 92, 424,11 
Quarterly and Semi- ‘Annual 

Premiume.................. 127,516.93 


717,414.93 1, 346,817.23 
$28, 102, 886.79 


r cost, 
‘Guces Assets, January 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses and claims awaiting 
further proof, and not yet 


Ase aiab end ccccncanedss 8348, 216.77 
Dividends to Policy -holders 

eee 55, 875.12 
Premiums paid in advance, 3, 006,93 


Reserve for Re Insurance 
on existing Policies, Actu 
aries’ four per cent. Stan- 


Policies of Re- 
Insurance,.... 57,887.20 23, 233, 676, 10 
ealing on deferred and 
unpaid premiums, 20 per 
ek scnnansii<ccccaasned __ 8,988.20 23, 684, 763. 11 
SURPLUS AS REGARDS | HoLpERs: 
By Connecticut avd Massacbusetts 


Standard.. . 84, 418, 123. bell 
By Standard of New York, “and ‘most 
SE ecicwestncsecnsntes chvecees 6, 000, 000.00 | 





$5.2 {2,937 S1 


| LIABILITIES. 

| Unearned IO is 55nd ltasecarcivcccedncss é Rens akeeensadanceeehcaeeeen $1,969,170 27 
eI eR ais 5 SOs BG ee cs odin bacon aka Menneee 301,365 32 
Perpetual Policy Liabitities 311 191 24 

| All other Liabilities................ 178 120 s2 

| Surplus « cn < ° - - - "92,453,080 16 


Income 1882. 
Expenditures 1882.......... 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES. 





$5.212.937 St 


_ $3,310,805 99 
. $2,961,787 44 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK. 
Cuarrman, ROBERT B. MINTURN, 


(H .RLES H. MARSHALL, 
JOUN A. STEWART. 





Resident Manager, 
D PY ‘Manager, HENRY W. BATON. 


| 


} 


OFFICE OF sng Ee & a. 2 
New York, on 18, 1882. ny 


To those persons seeking a good inter- | 
est paying 6 per cent. investment at or | 
about par, we would recommend the | 
Chesapeake and Ohio six per cent. 
bonds, due in 1911, and the Elizabeth- 
town, Lexington and Big Sandy sixes, | 
due in 1902. 


Both of these bonds pay their interest 
regularly in New York City in gold. 
They are both First Mortgages on finished | 
properties, with net earnings largely in | 
excess of their interest payments, and 
both are listed at the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


In this connection we have just pub- 
lished a little document ‘‘Concerning the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Railway,” copies 
of which can be had at our office. 








Statement of the Entire Recelpts and Disbursements a | 


t' e-beginn ng of business to January 1, 883, 
Receipt: to January 1, 1882.............. $31,904, 738.12 








Income for 18%2..........cesesesseeeeeeees 4,075, 981.29 
ReEcEiPTs to January 1, 1883.......... B58, 980,719.41 
Paid to Policy-holde s for 
claims by Death and En- 
Gives vccctcecicd $24, 225, 044. 06 
Div dends to Policy-nold- 
ers, and for Surrendered 
Policies ones c¢ccce « A meee 
Tora. psid to Policy- 
RA eee. 849, 160, 191. 90 
Paid for Taxes, 81,7 9, 829.49 
Pai¢ tor Re In- 
SUPA™CE,...... 1, 423, 624 96 
Profit and Loss, 107, 075.03 3,240,529 43 
Expenses of Management, 9 9.83 » 928.47 
Tora. Dissu RSEMENTS.... hawuseeubens 962, 224, 649 Lo) 
IE Bi te aittiinnsa ontne sackieeas 826, 756, 039.56 
Market Value of Secu ities « ver co: st, .. 717, 414,98 
Interest Due and Accrued,............. 409, 451 26 
P em ums in courses of Co'lection..... 92, 424.11 
Quarterly and Semi-Avunual Premiums 
dus subsequent toJan. 1 1883........ 127,516.93 
Gross AssET~, January 1, 1883, .... $28, 102,888.79 
Po icies in force Jan. 1, 18:3, &9, 129, in- 
GRU adh cecnccettinthesdnciacedesxiiee $82, 928, 860.44 


Policies iseued in 182 5,191, insuring.. $9, 525,065.10 


MORGAN G BULKELEY, President. 
C. WEBSTER, Vice-Prest. J. L. ENGLISH, 
Secretary. H.W ST. JOHN, Actuary. 


GUsDON W. RUSSELL, M. D., 
Physician. 


T. JZ. MUMFORD, Manager, 
167 Broadway, New York. | 


Consulting 


FARM MORTGAGES. 


| 
| 





FISK & HATCH. 





INTEREST GUARANTEED. 


$4,000,000 LOANED. NOT A DOLLAR LOST 
“ayments Prompt as Gevernment Bonds 
At Nationa! Bank of Commerce in New York, 
Che restatements confirmed by 212 testimonials by 
our Patrons di eleven years’ business. Informa 
tion, Forme and T'estim: furnished on applics 
tion. - B. WATKINS & ©O.. 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


‘ewey Diogneos, NewYork Manawer, 4 Broadwa: 








you cam buy 
a tab ee 
dress, and we will ieaed 
by return post. 
Wanamaker & Brown. 
Ons Maa, 


Seuth ad Wecere Tn Petntetsers, 


Apc 





J. E. PULSFORD. 
Asst. D'p'y Man'g'r, GEO. W. HOYT. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


Cotton Dress F brics. 


Now opening their Spring [mportation of Sat- 
teens, Batistes, French and English Percales 
Cheviote and ‘ Anderson’s” 
many of them of exclusive designs. 


Broadway and (9th St. 


NEW YORK. 


| $6.75 FoR A $100 S.'S. LIBRARY, 


— “5 velames cheicest §1 te $1.56 5. 8. 

pnt a im pampbiet form, meat covers, wire 

othehed, light e+ y f-ubie: wil v ositivel outlast most expene 

fve. Boek» ready catalogued and numbered; delivered 

yng age sold. 170 boo .« issued—whole let for $11.48. 
60 beoks, Sample bok and particulars, iGe, 


$1 10 FOR A $10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 
© Tem books, inciudiag Bible Dictionary, ~ TF 
Compendium of Teaching, ete., books worth ths. te 50 each: 
whele ten §:.10; singly, léc. each’: five Mbraries $1 = pos'p'd. 


5c. PER YEAR FOR MONTHLY 8. 8. PAPERS 


when bought in lots of ‘en or 
more. Papers sise of the ordi: are 
weekly at Ke per year: one primary weekly 


PER YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 
Seb lars’ Lesseo Helps, with music, patent old 
and new tune combination, te sing at sizht. 
C. Teachers’ Helps 18. wo 24¢ per year. S.mples (ree. 
’ Th 

$1.30 TEACHERS’ BIBLE. P02 
th Concordance, Bible Dictionary, Eneyelo- 

omy tables, ak ete., Most complete teachers’ Bible extant; 
#4 pages, gilt edges, s'rong bi ding, for $1.30 Best kidlined, 
flexible protection edges, silk sewed, ete., for §2 30, postpaid. 


REWARD CARDS, wr 
» LSe. 





ty ae 


=) ANTHEM BOOK meade five choice 

l anthems ablest w iters eleven editions sold. 

= Price $) pe: @ 8. ; postage extra 5 eents each. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGAN. 

rdloarily classe’), large volume, rich and power- 

ful, ia est improvements, $5. Send for particu ars 

30<44: correct te latest survey. Old T.stament 

MAPS ¥ ele of bast On cleth, $i 50 cach ; om eleth 
ted, 9 each 

mic. | renee 

DAVID C. COOK, 46 Adams ae. a 


erent packs for 2c. Ten packs, 8c. Sample pack, 
Seven stops, four full octave«, four sets of reeds (as 
Palestine, New Testament —— and Trav- 
6c,,SONG BOOK. srycsrst trtu-xt, 





HOUGHTON FARM. 
NORMANS -JERSEYS—SCUTHDOWRS. 


tiuperior hamily Cows a Specialty. 


four Grandsona of Euretas— greatest of butter 
_ows—now for eale. Prices reasonable. 
Address, HENRY E. ALVORD, Mana er. 
MountarnviLie, Onaner (o,., New Vork 


Zephyr Ginghams, 


Thirty-fifth Annua' Report 
OF THE 
Penn Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Of Philadelphia. 








Net Assets, D:cemb = 31. 1881.......... 7,314, 655 08 
Receipts ‘during the Year. a 
For rremiums.........8 ms 63 
Foz Inter at............ 1,737 301,818,873 93 
89, 133, 528 95 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death...... ...... $468. 755 04 
Matured eedowmests hsdwas 62, 942 Ou 
urrend-red Policies........ 4,726 22 
Cash and Note werisenae. . + 287,294 51 
Reis ance... 6, 891 98 
Total paid pol’ cy | hglders _90%4°02 7 
20 ov, 13 52 
p= tM “Med: cal "Paeo. ‘ena 
Office Ex en es.......... 7%, 164 91 
| Commissions to Aweute, 
2 7f Babee 5 907 40 
| Agency ind ether Expenses, 65,655 99 
Advertsing, Printing, sup- 
P 17, 636 61 
| rire In- urance, Ottice Fur- 
| RE 7,649 93 1,238,790 62 
j a ee = 
Net Assets Jan’y 1.1883, %7,894,738 43 
ASSETS. 
| Phiatelphia and other Oity Loans. R 
te. a a Water B mids, — and 
other stock. ee PS. 650, 554 40 
| Mortsawve< and Gr pat he ia KR" nt sins nineeinai 2,043,481 90 
| Premium Notes sec “ee vy PoKves, ete 605, 876 78 
| Loans Ool:aterals, © *...... .c.0- 645, 837 00 
| Home iff eacd Rea “ests © bought t> 
ure Loiue ..... ar 778, 53 
Cash in T rust Co nj anes and on band 64, 229 #2 
Net Ledger \ssets as Above 894,738 43 
Net De rred and Uurepor 61 “pS se 
PMs nnesttccted=06t0 stébe. vented aa 140 273 25 
"nterest dus auda crned...... . | 56,440 Hh 
| Market Vv altie of Stocks, ete., ove cost. 392, 265 60 


| Gross ass~ts, January 1 1833 $8,483 807 72 


LIABILITIES. 


Los es reporte:|, but not dus. 81t6,68, v7 
Reserve at 4 per cent. to re- 
VOPR TEED... ..--> cenree 6.24, #49 00 


| Surp!ns on Life Kate En..’.s, 
ete., and Gercrai Sure 
plus, ‘per cont. beaie 1,45", 394 68 _ 38, 453, 807 73 








| su g us at 412 per cont senuays — 
taucard (estimatet).... + -$1, 899, 463 85 
Number of poi iesiu ae acniiy onc-dasab 14,9 
Aurant or INSU "ANCE 'N [OTUE...... ..20-- $38, 191,622 
i-s ssue] iu 1883,...... 2, 
Amount ispuedin 1883... ..........20-ceece 86, 495, 430 
SAMUEL *. HUEY. Pres'‘ent. 


| Numer of po: « 
| 
| 


EDWARD M obra ES. Vue Pre !dent. 
H 5. EPHENS, 24 Vice-President. 

BARKER, Actuary 
HENKY OC. BROWN, Secretary. 


J.J 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


| 
‘Mutual Insurance Company 


New Yor, January 25th, 1888. 

The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 

ita affaire on the 31«t December, 1882. 
| Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st 
January, 1882, to Bist December, 
1882 $4,412,693 58 
1,516,844 85 


$5,020 929,538 43 


Premiums ‘on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1882 ° ; 





Total Marine Premiums 


, Premiums marked off from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882, $4, 800, 305 305 90 
Losses paid > eee the 


same period - $2, 3 767 % 
Returne of — 
miums 
Expenses . : mo gea3, 804 50 





The Company has the ultewing Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New 
York Stock, City, Bank ard other 





Stocks $8,974,558 00 
Loans secured by Sto cks, and other- 
wise 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and Clai ims ‘due the 
Cc aepone, estimated a ; 531,118 15 
Premium Notes & Bills Ricciveble. 1,725,575 02 
Cash in Bank 364,923 85 
Amount £13, 171, 875 02 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifieates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1478 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representati-es, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, aud cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the pet earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1882, for which 
(@ Liticates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


Sane ae 
TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
| CHARLES DENNIS E ‘MUND W. OORLIES, 
'W.H H. MOURE, JoHN ELLIOTT 
LF WIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYNE 
CHAS, H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B MINTURN 
JAMES LOW JHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, GEORGE W. LANE. 
GORDON W.“URNHAM, bray Oo. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, . @ DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIN, AY UEL WILLETS, 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHA D LEVéRICH, 
JUsIAHO LOW WILLIAM BRYOHR, 
WILLIA“ E DODGE, WILLIA MH FOGG 
ROYAL PHELPS, HOS B MODDING TON, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, HORAS «© K. THUKBE 
“A. HAND, WILLIAM Ds GROOT 
JOHN v. HEWLET?, 


0) JOHN L. RIKE 
| WILLIAM H. EBB. N. DENTON SMITH, 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 

JOUN D. JONES, President 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pree’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3rd Vice- Pres't. 





